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HE fight on the Treaty continues. 

Last week its opponents were mak- 
ing the most of the disclosures of Bul- 
litt, but the sting has been extracted 
from them by Mr. Lansing’s handsome 
appeal to the people to ratify the Treaty 
without delay. This week’ there is 
chuckling over the defection of Senators 
Thomas, of Colorado, and Hoke Smith, 
of Georgia. The real test will come with 
the vote on the Johnson amendment. 
Meanwhile, evidence is accumulating in 
support of the belief that the Treaty will 
hardly be ratified without some reserva- 
tions. That enough votes can be ob- 
tained to send it back to Conference is 
most improbable. The break in the 
Democratic ranks seems rather to imply 
that the moderate reservationists will 
receive enough backing to make their 
views prevail. The country is very evi- 
dently tired of the confusion which has 
thus far characterized the Senate’s ac- 
tion and would be only too glad to see 
the interpretative reservations in ques- 
tion put speedily into the Treaty and 
the document ratified. 


T is unfortunate that in discussion on 
the League certain points which in 
themselves are not likely to cause seri- 
ous trouble have not received frank 
treatment. The President in answering 
the objection that the British Empire 
could outvote the United States in the 
League rested his case upon the under- 
standing that the vote of the Council 
must be unanimous and that therefore 
the veto of this country would entirely 
protect our interests. Senator Reed has 
undoubtedly scored by immediately in- 
troducing the reply to Sir Robert Borden 
made by Clémenceau, Wilson, and Lloyd 
George. Asked whether in their opin- 
ion representatives of the self-govern- 
ing dominions of the British Empire 
might be selected as members of the 
Council, they answered in the affirma- 
tive. Similarly, Mr. Wilson left some- 
thing to be desired when he gave it as 
his view that the Irish problem might 
properly be a subject for discussion by 
the League. The inference was inevi- 
table that the League might also address 
itself to the status of the Philippines. 
Why should not the President have ad- 
mitted this? It is not now a question 
whether such objections to the Covenant 
are vital; it is the President’s attitude 
which must give some concern. From a 
champion of the League who, presum- 
ably, has a better understanding of its 
workings than any of his fellow-country- 
men one expects the utmost frankness. 


NE tires a little of the tendency to 

prove a point, or to justify a course 
of action, or perhaps merely to stir up 
trouble, by uncorroborated assertions 
that Theodore Roosevelt did say so and 
so, or by stout insistence that he would 
say so and so if he were living. Admiral 
von Tirpitz supplies an instance by 
stating that Roosevelt, on the occasion 
of his last visit, said to him personally, 
“Germany must take Holland.” If 
Roosevelt were living to answer, it is 
pretty safe to say that no such state- 
ment would have been ventured. It is 
absolutely out of harmony with every 
probability in the case, and the stand- 
ing of the Admiral is not such as to 
give it credit. Senator Hiram Johnson 
has been making energetic use of what 
Roosevelt “would have said” in opposi- 
tion to the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, and the President has just been 
brought to book for using certain of 


the Colonel’s words as a recommenda- 
tion of the League. It would show a 
little more respect for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
memory to quote only such statements 
as he actually did make, with no effort 
to wrest them out of their natural mean- 
ing, or stretch them unduly in their ap- 
plication. When Mr. Roosevelt was here 
to speak for himself, it was a pretty 
dangerous business to attempt to put 
one’s own meaning into his words, or 
to claim his support for a position on 
which he had not declared himself. If 
those who would use his reputation now 
to further their own views are not a 
little more careful, some of our skilled 
mediums may yet be reporting from the 
other side a few more elections to mem- 
bership in the famous “Ananias Club.” 


S the Review goes to press, the strike 

among the steel workers has not de- 
veloped far enough to warrant predic- 
tion as to its outcome. Figures con- 
cerning the number of men actually out 
are conflicting, and one may well doubt 
the ability of either side to give accurate 
information on, the subject. Disorder 
has promptly raised its head, and it is 
unfortunate for the credit of the strike, 
if it has any justifiable basis, that its 
chief promoter, William Z. Foster, has 
in the past put forth a pamphlet in sup- 
port of many of the most revolutionary 
demands of the “Bolshevistic” wing of 
labor agitation. The owners of indus- 
tries, according to this pamphlet, are 
merely “thieves who must be stripped of 
their booty,” not men who need to be 
brought by orderly methods to agree to 
a just distribution of the fruits of in- 
dustry. Such expressions, until defi- 
nitely recanted, will not gain support 
for the strike with the great majority 
of the American people. 

If American sentiment is now more 
sensitive than ever to all just demands 
of the laboring classes, it is also more 
sensitive than ever to the danger of 
pressing those demands by means radi- 
cally at war with the orderly progress 
of civilized society. There is a very gen- 
eral impression that the present strike 
would not have occurred save for the 
temporary dominance of this tendency 
to violence. This has put the public on 
its guard, and there are so far no signs 
that the strike is “popular” with un- 
biased observers. On the other hand, 
there is every evidence short of positive 
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statement that many prominent labor 
leaders themselves regarded it as unwise 
and: used their influence, under cover, 
to prevent it. It has also been known 
from the start that a very large portion 
of the men employed had no grievances 
to press at this time and no desire what- 
ever for a strike. A large portion of 
those who have gone out have done so 
under compulsion and contrary to their 
own judgment. If all this were not true, 
there would doubtless be a very strong 
popular feeling that Judge Gary was 
wrong in refusing the conference asked 
by the promoters of the strike. As it 
is, there are many who feel that such a 
conference could have been granted and 
conducted without sacrifice of the prin- 
ciple of the open shop—a principle which 
can not be universally yielded without a 
loss of individual liberty hardly consist- 
ent with the continuance of a free state. 


HE Italian Government will not use 
Italian troops against D’Annunzio’s 
forces in Fiume, and we hope that the 
Entente will be deaf to Mr. Nitti’s re- 
ported appeal for armed intervention. 
For abstention from action is the wisest 
course that could be taken at this junc- 
ture. An armed attack on the adventur- 
ous poet, even though it were crowned 
with success, would add lustre to his per- 
son and gain him the sympathy which 
heroic martyrdom always evokes. But 
the enthusiasm and its attending glory 
will soon lose their glamour when the en- 
terprise ends in an ignoble struggle 
against starvation. Unless the poet’s coup 
is soon overtaken by its failure, we shall 
witness an epidemic of D’Annunzi-itis. 
Danzig is first on the programme, to 
judge from hints in the German press. 
Gerhard Hauptmann may there find a 
welcome opportunity to recover a fame 
which his feeble war poetry has sadly 
impaired. Maurice Maeterlinck may be 
the next to follow Gabriele’s lead in 
forcing his way, at the head of Belgian 
troops, into Maastricht. And some 
modern Tyrteus can make himself 
famous overnight by the surprise of a 
Thracian fortress in defiance of the prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers. 


HE most striking feature of the 
peace terms presented to Bulgaria 

is their lack of “finish.” The two most 
vexed problems are left unsettled. “The 
question of inducing Rumania to cede 
to Bulgaria that portion of Dobrudja 
which is wholly Bulgarian in character 
will be taken up later,” we read in a 
summary. This confesson of inability, 
on the part of the Entente, to bring one 
of its recalcitrant members to reason is 
sadly misplaced in a document that pre- 
scribes to a defeated foe. Western 
Thrace is to be ceded to the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, but how 
they will dispose of it does not appear 


from the treaty. It only guarantees to 
Bulgaria an economic outlet to the 
Aegean Sea and assigns to the Powers 
the right to return all or part of the 
territory to Bulgaria, or transfer part 
to Greece and incorporate the remainder 
with Eastern Thrace as an international 
state, or, maybe, defer the disposal of it 
to the Greek calends. This evasion of 
the real issue will prove the source of 
new strife and unrest. For the Greeks 
the indefinite status of Thrace will be 
an inducement to fresh agitation, to 
which the Bulgarians will not fail to 
respond in the true Balkanese spirit. 
And this perpetuation of unsettledness 
will bring grist to the German mill. The 
more the small nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe spill their energies in 
fighting among themselves, the easier it 
will be for Germany to restore her 
economic life and recapture her former 
position on the world market. We have 
the authority of Mr. Morgenthau for 
saying this. 


T was the part of wisdom in Boston 

labor organizations to recede from the 
first impulse towards a general strike in 
support of the Boston policemen. When 
brought to the test, public sentiment 
was neither slow nor uncertain in de- 
claring its opinion that there can be no 
toleration of strikes by men to whom 
the immediate safety of the lives and 
property of all is entrusted, under sworn 
obligation to fidelity. There is a prin- 
ciple involved here on which there can 
be no compromise. And a similar crisis 
might show that the classes of work- 
men who must be exempted from the 
privilege of striking do not stop merely 
with the police and fire departments. 
If there is any other class without whose 
uninterrupted service the really vital 
functions of a civilized state of society 
can not continue, it should be included. 
We are not interested at this time to 
show just where the limit of the right 
to strike should be drawn. It may take 
a very careful study to determine that 
question, with justice and safety to all 
concerned. The point of importance 
just now, to labor organizations and the 
public alike, is the clear and final recog- 
nition that there is such a limit. 

And in the definite recognition of this 
fact, the just interests of labor will make 
a distinct gain. Let it be once under- 
stood that all laborers who are entrusted 
with these vital functions of organized 
society have renounced all claim to the 
right to force an increase of wages, or 
other concessions, by the strike method, 
and it will be found that society will 
very gladly deal generously with them 
in answer to this spirit of loyalty to 
duty. This limitation of the right to 
strike will not diminish the effective- 
ness of the weapon where it is legiti- 
mately used for securing justice. Most 


people are willing to admit that em- 
ployers of labor are sometimes hope- 
lessly arbitrary. There are few who 
would say to-day that a strike is never 
justifiable in such cases, if there has 
first been an honest endeavor to settle 
the controversy by less drastic means. 
A strike can win public sympathy only 
as it meets with these conditions. And 
when it does meet with them, its power 
to secure the justice desired will be 
definitely increased by every concession 
that organized labor has made in the 
way of safeguarding society against the 
dangerous abuses to which the method 
of the strike is always liable. 


ALIFORNIA is a land of contradic- 
tions. Her grape growers are 
ruined by prohibition, and yet they are 
selling their product for more than four 
times what they got for it before the 
war. California, we are told, elected 
Wilson, and supports Hiram Johnson. 
But now she has surpassed herself. 
With a duplicity perhaps learned from 
the Oriental denizens, she has extended 
to the President a welcome that for 
ambiguity leaves nothing to be desired. 
She looked upon him, apparently, “with 
one auspicious and one dropping eye.” 
She must have greeted him with words 
modeled upon the impartial utterances 
of the Delphic Oracle. How otherwise 
could the correspondent of the New 
York Times report that “great crowds 
gave him a generous welcome,” whereas 
of precisely the same crowd at precisely 
the same time the correspondent of the 
New York Sun is obliged to say that 
“Wilson meets much hostility in Los 
Angeles”? Can it be merely a matter 
of whether you believe—or your paper 
for you—that a failure to ratify the 
League will plunge the world into chaos 
or that its ratification marks the end of 
American liberty? Or is it rather an 
example of the futility of trying to 
draw conclusions from the behavior of 
a crowd that comes out to hear the 
President? A President can always 
get a crowd; and among them there will 
always be some who come to scoff and 
some to praise and a great many to gape 
and shout. Is anybody the wiser for 
this Presidential parade ’cross country 
and its Senatorial trailer? Certainly not, 
if its significance is to be interpreted 
for us in any such prejudiced way as 
this. If trained observers on the spot 
can’t come nearer to agreement in esti- 
mating the temper of a crowd, it must 
be because the crowd failed to express 
itself very definitely. Maybe it was too 
engrossed in wondering when this 
whole business is coming to a settlement. 


M: PADEREWSKI has been playing 
an eloquent accompaniment to Mr. 
Wilson’s plea for speedy ratification. He 
seems to fear that a prolonged delay 
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will be the prelude to Poland’s marche 
funébre. Maintaining a front line of 
1,500 miles against Bolshevist forces, 
hampered by a shortage of food supplies, 
clothing, and many other necessaries of 
life, the country will not be able to en- 
dure the tax upon its strength very 
much longer, unless it have the assur- 
ance that it can appeal for aid in the 
righting of its wrongs to the impartial 
tribunal of the League of Nations. It 
is not military support the country 
wants but a moral protecting power 
that will furnish it the opportunity of 
solving its difficulties. Mr. Paderewski 
may be trusted to touch the right chord. 
Of course, the strain patiently borne for 
the upkeep of a numerous army is all 
for the benefit of civilization, which 
owes its safety from Bolshevik inroads 
to the Polish front line of 1,500 miles. 
And with such ardor Poland, in her ex- 
hausted state, discharges her duty to 
mankind that the Supreme Council in 
Paris has found it necessary to protect 
her against herself. “The Supreme 
Council,” we read in a special cable to 
the New York Times, “in a few days 
will probably call on Poland to cease 
pressing operations against the Russian 
Bolsheviki. This step does not mean 
love for the Bolsheviki, but considera- 
tion for Poland. In other words, the 
Peace Conference was satisfied to have 
Poland fight the Bolsheviki in self-de- 
fense, but now that her armies have in 
some regions penetrated 200 miles into 
Russian territory the Conference begins 
to believe that the necessity for self- 
defense has passed.” Mr. Paderewski 
will doubtless rejoice at the promptness 
with which his appeal for moral support 
has received an answer from Paris. This 
will enable him to withdraw his troops 
without laying himself open to the blame 
that, for selfish reasons, he left Europe 
and civilization without defense. 


ERR SCHEIDEMANN, since he re- 

signed as Prime Minister, has 
turned his black bourgeois coat inside 
out and parades the red lining. On his 
return from Switzerland he has seen oc- 
casion to denounce his comrade and 
former colleague, Gustav Noske, the 
German Minister of Defense, as “a tool 
of the military reactionaries,” expressing 
thereby, according to Vorwdrts, “what 
millions of Germans are thinking.” 
There is nothing new or startling in the 
statement, for millions of foreigners 
have not only been thinking but saying 
so. What surprises us, however, is the 
confession of Vorwérts that these mil- 
lions of Germans are only thinking but 
not saying it. Do they still silently sub- 
mit to the wrongs under which they suf- 
fer from a life-long habit of moral cow- 
ardice, or is the dictatorship of Herr 
Noske maintained by forcibly muzzling 
public opinion? Herr Scheidemann’s 


attack coincided with a sally of M. Lon- 
guet in the French Chamber of Deputies. 
M. Longuet belongs to the extreme left 
of the French Socialists and is, conse- 
quently, bitterly opposed to what he calls 
“this peace of injustice and violence.” 
It was Bismarckian, he said, and marked 
the advent of a reactionary Utopia. 
And by way of illustration he declared 
that “Gustav Noske still had under arms 
1,200,000 men.” M. Longuet seemed to 
imply that the German Minister could 
not be in command of such a force, in 
defiance of the peace terms ratified by 
Germany, unless the Great Powers con- 
nived at the infraction. 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has issued a booklet on “The 
Solvency of the Allies,” giving a brief 
analytic study of the war debts, internal 
and external, of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Italy, with some account 
of the resources available for their pay- 
ment. The general conclusion of the 
study is hopeful, and if none of the coun- 
tries involved allows itself to be over- 
whelmed in a flood of Bolshevistic radi- 
calism, the regaining of solid financial 
ground should be steady and fairly 
rapid. Barring any such catastrophe as 
we have mentioned, the concerted effort 
of financial leaders in all lands will be 
brought to bear upon the problems of 
reconstruction with an accuracy of 
knowledge, and to an extent, never even 
approximately reached in the period of 
recovery from any previous war. The 
condition of Italy gives most cause for 
uneasiness, her debt amounting to about 
three-fourths of her entire national 
wealth, if the current estimate of that 
wealth, between sixteen and seventeen 
billions of dollars, is to be taken as fairly 
correct. It is evident that she will 
sorely need the aid of outside investors 
in financing her industries, present and 
potential, through the period of recon- 
struction. But if the raid upon Fiume 
by D’Annunzio and his deluded follow- 
ers is to be taken as the prelude to con- 
tinued disorders of the same type, it 
need hardly be stated that the aid of 
investors from without will be out of 
the question. 
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Basing Industry Upon 
Principle 


HE disturbed condition of labor em- 
phasizes the difficulty of the prob- 
lems with which the coming industrial 
conference, summoned by the President, 
will be called upon to deal. It is well not 
to count too much upon immediate reme- 
dies. The difficulties, at least some of 
them, are fundamental and require the 
most careful discussion, if any perma- 
nent progress is to result. Added to the 
obstacles which in normal times any such 
conference would have to face is an atti- 
tude set up by the hope of all sorts of 
post-war readjustments. We have been 
encouraged to believe by many leaders 
of opinion that a new order of civiliza- 
tion is coming into being wherein the 
weak will receive justice equally with 
the strong. Every right-feeling person 
certainly desires such a consummation. 
But “justice,” like “truth,” is a concept 
upon which agreement is often most diffi- 
cult, and, in a period of quick changes 
in many spheres of activities such as we 
are now passing through, eternal vigi- 
lance is needed, lest in the name of jus- 
tice we yield to the advocate of panaceas. 
The President has stated that he looks 
to see the relation of labor and capital 
put upon a new footing. If he means 
by this that he will insist upon a thor- 
ough discussion of principles, he can 
do the country an enormous service. He 
will also add to the confidence of the 
country in him if he will clearly indi- 
cate that he does not hesitate to call 
labor and capital equally to account, 
should either become obstreperous. One 
point should be brought out plainly at 
the start, that one’s first allegiance is to 
the state and that any organization 
which threatens the orderly process of 
the law will feel the hand of the Govern- 
ment upon it. The need of a specific 
statement to this effect is all the more 
urgent because of recent outgivings by 
quick-thinking radicals. So, in its issue 
of September 20, the Nation says, with 
reference to the strike of the Boston 
policemen: 

We suggest that President Wilson, Gov- 
ernor Coolidge and those who believe that 
loyalty to the state is paramount, forestall 
such happenings by showing cause for their 


belief instead of abandoning themselves to 
mere objurgation and scurrility. 


And even if the obligation of a police- 
man is as sacred and direct as that of a 
soldier, the Nation is not put out of 
countenance. In the new order the sol- 
dier, too, is within his rights if he ques- 
tions authority: “Suppose, on occasion, 
the soldiers ask, Why?” 

This particular consideration will, no 
doubt, tax to the utmost the President’s 
statesmanship. Labor has always fought 
any suggestion that it shculd be respon- 
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sible, short of crime, to the Government. 
But, if the President really has in mind 
a new understanding, he can not fail to 
see that any association which exerts as 
much influence on trade as organized 
labor can now compass must, if it is not 
to overstep itself, be conscious of a defi- 
nite restraint imposed upon its activi- 
ties. Whether this can be brought about 
by incorporation, which unions oppose, 
or by other means is a subject for study. 
When the trusts operated in restraint 
of trade, public agitation began which 
resulted in the Sherman anti-Trust law. 
Fortunately, the strike of the Boston 
policemen, following upon the tie-up of 
subway and elevated trains in New York, 
has served to open the public’s eyes to 
the serious disturbances which it is in 
for unless some principle of responsi- 
bility on the part of labor is soon firmly 
established. What organized labor has 
apparently failed to see is that such an 
arrangement would, in the long run, 
help its cause with the public. Once it 
is understood that labor is willing to 
submit to legal control similar to that 
which applies to its employers, and is 
not seeking lawlessly to advance its in- 
terests, popular sympathy in particular 
cases of unfair dealing will be easier to 
obtain. 

Yet little can be accomplished by new 
statutes unless a spirit of sportsman- 
ship is fostered. The Conference should 
not be made the occasion for delivering 
ultimata. Capital has amends to make. 
The spirit of the times requires that 
labor should not cherish the feeling that 
it is not getting its just share. This is 
a problem in the discussion of which it 
ought to be possible to get down to 
brass tacks. We need, above all, a frank 
presentation by capitalists of the work- 
ings of their industries. It has been 
said that, in the present state of reduced 
production, labor is getting more than 
its share. Here figures can help, and we 
believe that, if the Conference could ob- 
tain the codperation of a few heads of 
large businesses, it might do much to 
remove the suspicions of labor. The 
whole country feels the pinch of high 
prices, and labor, naturally, is the first 
to cry out. Yet if it can be shown that 
there is no sovereign remedy, that cap- 
ital, even if it would, could not entirely 
cure the evil, certainly not for the pres- 
ent, and that both capital and labor can 
obtain mutual benefits, perhaps consid- 
erable benefits, by getting together in 
the spirit of friendly collaborators, a 
hopeful beginning will be made. 

The course which should be steered at 
the Conference is difficult yet plain to 
the eye. In so mixed an assembly there 
will be the danger, on the one hand, of 
much talk and no conclusions; and, on 
the other, of too hasty action. What is 
desired is an insistence on solid princi- 
ples as a basis of agreement. 


Holland and Belgium 


HE reported breach in the diplomatic 
relations between Holland and Bel- 
gium has not come unexpectedly. On 
June 4 of this year the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the five principal 
Allied and Associated Powers decided 
that to a committee of representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Hol- 
land the task should be delegated “of 
examining the measures which must re- 
sult from a revision of the treaty of 
1839, and to formulate proposals which 
may not involve either a transference of 
territorial sovereignty or the imposition 
of international sérvitudes.” For two 
months this Committee of Fourteen has 
sat in Paris and studied the means 
wherewith to build a bridge between the 
minimum of Belgian demands and the 
extreme limit of Holland’s concessions. 
The latter were thus formulated by the 
chief representative of the Netherland 
Government, Jonkheer De Marees van 
Swinderen: 1. Holland is willing to 
discuss an extension of the present regu- 
lations for the common control of the 
Scheldt as far as navigation is con- 
cerned, so that the Scheldt would ever 
answer to the increasing requirements of 
shipping; 2. Holland will, in principle, 
not raise objections to the digging of a 
Scheldt-Meuse-Rhine canal across Dutch 
territory, provided an arrangement be 
made to establish adequate connections 
between such a canal and Dutch water- 
ways; 3. neither will Holland, in prin- 
ciple, object to the digging of a canal 
across Dutch territory from Antwerp 
to the Moerdijk; 4. Holland is prepared 
to make improvements in the Ghent- 
Terneuzen canal, on condition that the 
brunt of the cost be borne by Belgium. 
But the Belgian delegates were not to 
be satisfied by these concessions. They 
demanded for Belgium the right to have 
all improvements for shipping purposes 
made by, and at the expense of, Holland, 
and the free disposal of both embank- 
ments of the Scheldt for the execution 
of these works. But the Netherland 
delegates refused to consider these 
claims as amounting to a cession of “ter- 
ritorial sovereignty and an imposition of 
international servitudes,” which, accord- 
ing to the decision of June 4, might not 
be involved in the committee’s proposals. 
The discussions had practically come 
to a deadlock, when an incident occurred 
which made matters worse: The Flem- 
ish Press Bureau at The Hague pub- 
lished the text of a confidential note 
alleged to have been addressed by Mr. 
P. Hymans, the Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to the Belgian Army 
Headquarters. In this document a plan 
was unfolded for a secret propaganda 
among the inhabitants of the Nether- 


land province of Limburg, which, in 
spite of the decision of June 4, is still 
claimed. for Belgium by a small but 
powerful group of annexationists, 
“Every Belgian agent in those parts 
must help, to the measure of his capac- 
ities, to bring about the return of the 
province to the mother country,” is the 
general injunction to these secret propa- 
gandists. 

To call Belgium the mother country of 
Dutch Limburg is just as absurd as to 
call Jugo-Slavia the mother country of 
Fiume. For the greater part of that 
province belonged to Dutch territory at 
a time when the Kingdom of Belgium did 
not yet exist. What is now called Bel- 
gium was known, before the French 
Revolution, as the Southern Nether- 
lands, which never, since 1585, enjoyed 
an independent status. From that year 
until 1713 they were a Spanish posses- 
sion; at the Peace of Utrecht Spain 
ceded them to Austria; in 1793 they 
were conquered by the French, and, after 
Napoleon’s fall, the Allied Powers, which 
had wrested them from France, consid- 
ered themselves entitled to decide their 
fate, as Austria did not desire to have 
her former possession returned to her. 
The union of Holland and the Southern 
Netherlands as effected by the Allied 
Powers proved, after a fifteen years’ 
trial, an utter failure, so that, when the 
Belgians revolted in 1830, the same 
Powers intervened to untie the knot 
they had ineffectively made. The guid- 
ing principle adopted by them in estab- 
lishing the basis of the separation was 
thus formulated: 1. “The Dutch fron- 
tiers shall enclose the whole of the ter- 
ritory, all fortified towns, boroughs and 
places, which in the year 1793 formed 
part of the late Republic of the United 
Provinces. 2. Belgium shall include all 
that remains of the territory which in 
the treaties of 1815 was given the name 
of Kingdom of the Netherlands, with 
the exception of the Grand-Duchy of 
Luxemburg, which, placed under the au- 
thority of the Princes of Orange-Nassau 
by virtue of a different title, forms and 
will continue to form part of the Ger- 
man League.” Only in one respect was 
this principle qualified by a provision in 
Article X of the so-called “Bases de 
Separation”: “As the consequence of 
the principles laid down in Articles I 
and II would be that Belgium and Hol- 
land would own enclaves on one an- 
other’s territories, arrangements and ex- 
changes between the two countries shall 
be effected through the good offices of 
the five Powers, which will assure the 
complete continuity of their territories 
and the free intercourse between the 
towns and places situated within their 
boundaries.” 

In accordance with this provision, the 
King of the Netherlands received addi- 
tional territory in Limburg in exchange 
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for a part of Luxemburg, which he 
ceded to Belgium. There is no ground, 
therefore, in the contention of the Bel- 
gian annexationists that Belgium, in 
1839, was robbed by Holland of Lim- 
burg. The greater part of that province 
had belonged to the Dutch ever since the 
peace of Westphalia, and the territory 
which was added to it in 1839 Holland 
received by an exchange to which Bel- 
gium herself was a party. 

The secret note to the Army Head- 
quarters, having stated an historical 
falsehood in its preamble, proceeded to 
give detailed instructions as to the man- 
ner in which the propaganda should be 
conducted. The passage which caused 
the greatest indignation in Holland was 
a hint to the Belgian agents “to give 
expression, every day at every possible 
occasion, to their gratitude for the good 
services tendered by the Limburgers to 
the Belgian refugees during the war.” 
To forge a weapon against Holland out 
of the hospitality shown by one of her 
provinces to Belgian people is, to say 
the least, a perverse form of gratitude. 

As the Belgian Legation at The Hague 
failed to issue a denial of the charge 
against the Brussels Government im- 
plied by this revelation of the Flemish 
Press Bureau, the Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs felt called upon to ask 
for enlightenment at Brussels, and a few 
days later he announced that he had re- 
ceived the complete and authentic text, 
and that a great part of it had already 
been published in the press. That 
meant, translated from diplomatic into 
straightforward language, that the ver- 
sion which had been published in the 
press did not call for correction. 

Such underhand dealings are scarcely 
calculated to bring the Dutch-Belgian 
negotiations in Paris to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The certainty on either side 
that the other party will proceed with 
absolute fairness is a conditio sine qua 
non for the success of these transac- 
tions. The incident has called forth 
sharp criticism of Mr. Hymans from sev- 
eral organs of the Belgian press, and in 
so far it has had a good effect, as it has 
provoked an up to now indifferent pub- 
lic opinion to unambiguous repudiation 
of the annexationists’ aims. De Stan- 
daard, a Flemish paper published at 
Brussels, denounced them in fiercer 
terms than the Dutch papers employ, 
which are always more temperate in 
tone. “In our negotiations with Hol- 
land,” says De Standaard, “the motive 
powers are downright annexationists, 
who would prefer a rupture with Hol- 
land to a partial satisfaction of their 
dreams. In constantly widening circles 
One gains the conviction that Mr. 
Hymans’ policy will prove fatal to Bel- 
gium. Only the political truce has thus 
far protected him in Parliament. But 
he will not remain scot-free very much 





longer; his secret note has aroused too 
much resentment to leave his position 
unshaken.” 

Mr. Hymans seems determined to 
bring the annexationist issue to a head 
while the truce still lasts. The Minis- 
ter is playing a dangerous game, for if 
it is true, as M. Francois Dessain, as 
spokesman of Cardinal Mercier, is re- 
ported to have said, that “many Bel- 
gians would welcome war,” the war with 
Holland will lead to civil war in Bel- 
gium. For the Flemish people, who 
contribute 70 per cent. to the Belgian 
army, are opposed to annexation and an 
armed attack on the sister state. The 
Gallophil Government of Brussels is 
hated in Flanders, and Mr. Hymans 
might take the warning contained in 
the bitter attacks of the Standaard and 
other Flemish organs on what they call 
his “fatal” management of the country’s 
foreign affairs. 


The New Army Plans 


ONGRESS has before it two well- 

balanced schemes for army reorgan- 
ization—the Wadsworth Bill, represent- 
ing the views of the General Staff, and 
the Chamberlain Bill, deriving from the 
Training Camps Association. The bills 
agree in the essentials that military 
training should be required of all young 
Americans, and that the organization 
should be in divisions of all arms, pre- 
serving as far as possible the designa- 
tions made historic in the recent war. 
The Chamberlain Bill does not require 
universal service, assuming that an ade- 
quate army reserve can be had by vol- 
untary enlistment. The required period 
of training would be six months, between 
the ages of 18 and 20. Those who en- 
tered the reserve would be subject to 
at least three weeks’ additional training 
for three separate years—nine weeks in 
all during a five years’ enlistment. Vo- 
cational instruction would be given so 
far as possible. 

The Wadsworth Bill calls for universal 
service as well as training. In his 
twentieth year every physically fit young 
man would be called to three months’ in- 
tensive training in camp, and would re- 
main a member of the army for two 
years thereafter, subject only to re- 
port in time of peace. There is no pro- 
vision for vocational training. 

As to the size of the Regular Army, 
the bills differ radically. The Chamber- 
lain Bill calls for a regular force of 
225,000, with a reserve dependent on en- 
listment and wholly indefinite. The 
Wadsworth Bill fixes 510,000 as the 
peace strength of the Regular Army, 
with about 1,000,000 of reserves. Sec- 
retary Baker has recently insisted be- 
fore the Military Committee of the 
House that no smaller force is safe, 





considering our prospective military re- 


sponsibilities. This regular force could 
be quickly swelled to about 1,500,000 by 
calling the two trained classes to the 
colors, while the new classes would nor- 
mally come out of the training camps at 
the rate of over 500,000 every year. This 
constitutes a military provision sufficient 
for any conceivable case of war, and yet 
not burdensome on the youth of the 
nation. To give three months to camp 
training in one’s twentieth year can not 
be called a heavy sacrifice. 

The two bills, agreeing on compulsory 
military training, differ quite radically 
as to the composition of the nation’s 
army. The Chamberlain Bill appeals to 
the old volunteer spirit, and should pro- 
vide a reserve force very similar to the 
British Territorials, who served bril- 
liantly in every theatre of the late war. 
It is assumed that if you train 500,000 
men every year, enough of them will de- 
velop military spirit to furnish a suffi- 
cient reserve, and this reserve will be a 
corps d’élite, like the best of the British 
Territorials and of our own National 
Guard. The Wadsworth Bill virtually 
rejects the volunteer idea. The enlisted 
line is to be just the average youth of 
the nation, taken as it comes along. Un- 
questionably this is the democratic plan. 
The nation requires the necessary mili- 
tary service of everyone impartially, de- 
pending on no one’s good will, self-sacri- 
fice or love of adventure. It makes a 
pure business of its army concerns, 
knows exactly what it can count on and 
when. 

A weak point in the Wadsworth Bill 
is the half-million regulars required. 
Presumably it is hoped to attract them 
by the allurements of vocational educa- 
tion. This hope would probably be dis- 
appointed; it would hardly be found pos- 
sible to recruit the Regular Army to the 
desired figure. There are distinct limi- 
tations to the schooling of soldiers and 
sailors, as has already been demonstrated 
in the Navy for many years. For in- 
structors you depend on your Officers, 
and, Mr. Daniels to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it doesn’t follow that your 
capable army or navy officer is a zealous 
and effective pedagogue of non-military 
lore. Much is being done to improve 
general instruction in the Army, but the 
time is still far distant when the recruit- 
ing offices will be thronged simply be- 
cause of the army schools. We believe 
with General Wood that the lower fig- 
ure, 225,000, for the Regular Army 
would be adequate, and that in main- 
taining the larger figure Mr. Baker is 
playing for safety in case the Staff Bill 
should fail in Congress. 

Aside from cutting down the figure, 
the Wadsworth Bill could be much im- 
proved by requiring a month in contin- 
uation camp for every member of the 
national army. The second-camp men 
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would be an immense resource in the in- 
struction of the new recruits. Their 
presence would speed up the training 
and double its value. Each second-camp 
man would fix the knowledge partly 
gained in his first camp, and would come 
out a soldier indeed. In the second 
camp, too, the officer material would 
emerge clearly. In the second camp the 
men, who will have received only pin 
money during their first training, should 
receive the pay of their rank. The plan 
of holding a million men, very slightly 
trained, to report to duty would almost 
certainly result in wholesale evasion and 
confusion of all sorts. A continuation 
camp would avoid all this, provide better 
training, and assure the army of the con- 
trol of its invisible force. The second 
camp also would be the time to sort out 
the men into appropriate special services. 
Without it, the engineers and artillery, 
for example, would be relatively far be- 
low the infantry in efficiency. With the 
extra month, the special divisional serv- 
ices could be tried out under service con- 
ditions without cutting into the infantry 
training, which is fundamental for all 
branches. 

In the matter of general army organi- 
zation the Wadsworth bill, as Senator 
Chamberlain has cogently shown, has 
many questionable features. It multi- 
plies generalcies beyond all needs of the 
service, increases the already exagger- 
ated powers of the Chief of Staff, and 
disregards both economy and impartial- 
ity in promotion and appointment of 
personnel. Congress may be trusted not 
to vote away at once its own powers and 
those of the civil executive. 

The relation of the National Guard to 
army reorganization is a minor consid- 
eration. Our militia system is as obso- 
lete as the military corset and shako. 
The Guard will have to adapt itself to 
whatever reasonable system is adopted. 
Under the Wadsworth Bill it would come 
off very well. From the millions of 
young men who have completed their 
military service, the National Guard 
would find ideal recruits and officers, 
and could readily be shaped into a com- 
pact and effective second line. Under 
the Chamberlain Bill the Guard would 
meet the formidable competition of the 
volunteer reserve, and would be in dan- 
ger of extinction. This would be a pity, 
for, anomalous and costly as the Guard 
is, it represents a fine tradition and a 
valuable military good-will which should 
be utilized. 

Apart from any question as to the 
desirability of either bill for the funda- 
mental purpose which it is designed to 
serve, the merits of that fundamental 
purpose itself demand more ample con- 
sideration than has yet been given to 
them. Before adopting either, Congress 
and the public should thoroughly weigh 
the question whether the present situa- 


tion of our country and the world makes 
it desirable that the nation should com- 
mit itself at this moment to the policy 
either of universal military training or 
of universal military service. 


Restriction of Output 


EFORE the war the statement was 
frequently made—and by people 
who should have known better—that 
capitalism had solved the problem of 
production. Assured of an abundant 
supply of necessaries and comforts, so- 
ciety, it was said, might now give chief 
attention to the more important ques- 
tion of distribution, in order that the 
good things of life might be more fairly 
divided among the rival claimants— 
landowners, capitalists, business men, 
wage-earners, the Government, objects 
of benevolence, and what other partici- 
pants there may be. An error such as 
this is not, of course, the cause of the 
bitter conflict over the joint product, 
but rather a sort of echo of it. It rests 
on a half-conscious assumption in the 
minds of ignorant partisans, who imag- 
ine an enormous surplus income that 
does not exist, and fail to realize that in 
the quarrel about the divisor the divi- 
dend itself is in danger of being re- 
duced. Thevery persons who are in a 
constant state of militancy over the 
question of the exact percentage of the 
product that should go to capital insist 
upon reducing the total product by all 
manner of restrictions. 

The example of the restrictions im- 
posed by British trade unions shows to 
what lengths this pernicious policy can 
go, and how it threatens the foundations 
of national prosperity. A partial list of 
the union regulations prevailing in Great 
Britain before the war was published in 
the London Times in January, 1917, and 
is well worth quoting: 


They embrace not only the standard rate 
of wages, and the length of the normal 
working day, together with arrangements 
for overtime, night work, Sunday duty, 
mealtimes and holidays, but also the exact 
class of operatives, apprenticed or skilled, 
semi-skilled or unskilled, laborers or 
women, to be engaged or not engaged for 
various kinds of work, upon particular pro- 
cesses or with different types of machines; 
whether non-unionists should be employed 
at all; what processes should be employed 
for particular tasks; what machines should 
be used for particular jobs; how machines 
should be placed in relation to each other, 
and the speed with which they should be 
worked; whether one operative should com- 
plete a whole job, or attend only to one 
machine, or form part of a team of spe- 
cialized operatives each doing a different 
process; what wages, if any, should be 
paid in the intervals between jobs, or whilst 
waiting for material, and what notice of 
termination of engagement should be given; 
whether the boys or girls or young per- 
sons should be employed at all, or in what 
processes or with what machine, or in what 
proportion to adult workmen; whether 
remuneration should be by time or by the 


piece and under what conditions, at what 
rates or with what allowances, and—but 
by no means universally existing—what 
amount of output by each operative should 
be considered a full day’s work, not to be 
considerably exceeded under penalty of the 
serious displeasure of the workshop. 


During the first year of the war, un- 
der pressure of military necessity, a 
truce was effected between the employ- 
ers and the unions, especially in muni- 
tions factories, by which some of the 
most burdensome restrictions were tem- 
porarily given up, with the result that, 
with the codperation of other factors, 
production per operative was greatly in- 
creased—in some factories as much as 
100 per cent. And yet, now that the war 
is over, the unions demand that the re- 
strictions be restored, or else that they 
be given an equivalent in the form of 
nationalization or drastic reduction of 
hours, or union control of industry—the 
results of which may be equally bad. 
Evidently, British labor has not yet 
fully learned the economic lessons of the 
war, and may not until a serious reduc- 
tion in the national dividend forces the 
country to a lower standard of living. 

British writers often praise the 
United States as a country where eco- 
nomic fallacies have no vogue and re- 
striction of output is almost unknown, 
but truth compels us to confess that we 
are very far below that pinnacle of vir- 
tue. Who does not know of painters 
and paperhangers loitering over a fat 
job, or plumbers holding to their daily 
stint of work, or workers in almost every 
trade persecuting speeders, or walking 
delegates condemning piece-work, or 
prominent labor leaders favoring shorter 
hours on the ground that they make 
work for the unemployed and quoting 
that foolish rhyme, “Whether you work 
by the piece or the day, decreasing the 
hours increases the pay”? Even the ex- 
igencies of war did not drive ca’ canny 
from American industry, but rather in- 
creased its power, as in a typical though 
extreme case mentioned in a recent re- 
port of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board: 


In one of our shipbuilding yards it was 
found that a certain steel ship had re- 
quired before the war 200,000 hours of 
labor to construct it at 30 cents per hour; 
to-day a sister ship, in every respect the 
same, has just been completed requiring 
400,000 hours of labor, but paid at 70 cents 
per hour. In this case, therefore, it ap- 
pears that the efficiency of labor—irrespec- 
tive of materials, engines, etc.—has fallen 
in the ratio of 6 to 28. A part of this 
loss of efficiency was undoubtedly due to 
lack of skill by the new men employed in 
the industry, but much of this loss must 
be accounted for by the deliberate prac- 
tices of the workers. The forces which, 
undirected or wrongly directed, have al- 
ready brought British industries to such an 
impasse, should not, by our careless im- 
passiveness, be permitted to produce the 
same effects upon our own. [The ratio 


6 to 28, it should be noted, refers to the 
productivity of a dollar’s worth of labor.] 
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Whether we like it or not, the fact 
must be faced that millions of American 
and British wage-earners—the best paid 
workers in the world—care nothing for 
the employer’s interest because they do 
not, or will not, see its relation to their 
own. The independent farmer, fisher- 
man, prospector, berrypicker, craftsman 
or trader, is not thus indifferent, be- 
cause the product is his own; but when 
an employer intervenes, or a whole series 
of employers, and the laborer receives 
money wages instead of a portion of 
usable goods, then, losing sight of the 
end, he thinks—if he thinks at all—that 
he can obstruct and delay the produc- 
tive process without damage to himself. 
The union leaders, who give some 
thought to these matters, should see the 
evil tendency; but they are almost in- 
variably, and perhaps necessarily, short- 
sighted, seeking immediate ends rather 
than long-time results. Moreover, their 
policy, short-sighted though it be, has 
brought certain temporary advantages 
in the way of higher wages and shorter 
hours, which have not yet been taken 
away by the slow but certain retribution 
that is dogging their footsteps, and will, 
sooner or later, exact an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. 

The obscure places in our industrial 
organization and in the process of distri- 
bution are being gradually lighted up, 
and both employers and employed are 
beginning to see that, instead of quar- 
reling so much about the division of the 
product, they had better create a larger 
product to divide. Grievances there are 
on both sides, but not such as to justify 
a general industrial war, which might 
destroy the means of subsistence of mil- 
lions of people. Now that the nations 
of the world are making peace can there 
not also be industrial peace on the prin- 
ciple of give and take, live and let live? 
Certainly British capital and labor, fac- 
ing the danger of losing the foreign 
trade on which they live, must work to- 
gether or suffer together; and American 
capitalists and laborers, on the eve of a 
great era of prosperity, will never enter 
the land of promise except they go hand 


in hand. 
Photo Music 


HE motion-picture is by its nature 

a new and transforming artistic 
medium whose emotional possibilities 
for the individual and whose promise 
for the development of a kind of new 
folk-lore and folk-art are scarcely 
glimpsed. The uncanny power of the 
films from the very beginning must be 
dependent upon something deeper than 
the fascination of the childish tricks, 
the buncombe and claptrap, and the 
adolescent hocus-pocus of star-worship 
that have been its chief substance so 
far. Miinsterberg and other psycholo- 








gists have attempted various explana- 
tions of this holding power, a power so 
great that in a country sufficiently pro- 
vided with movies, like ours, it may 
quietly take the place of a banished 
alcohol. These explanations and all 
others reduce themselves to the simple 
fact: that the moving picture achieves 
so unusual a release of emotional power 
because it coincides with or resembles 
the flow of human consciousness more 
nearly than any other artistic medium 
but one, and that one is music. It is 
like music in its continuity of flow; 
continuity has even become a common 
movie term, expressing the ever-to-be- 
striven-for goal of the more modern 
director. It is like music in its plastic- 
ity and fluidity of material and method, 
and more than any other art except 
music it transcends the limitations of 
space and time freely, without effort. 
There is no art that achieves anything 
like as great a degree of freedom in 
boding forth the real things, persons, 
and emotions of life. The moving pic- 
ture is essentially visual music. It owes 
its power to the fact that it does through 
the eyes what music does through the 
ears. As music achieves a liberating 
emotional experience through the crea- 
tive selection and flowing together of 
ordinary and commonplace sounds, so 
out of the commonplace and transient 
images and experiences of ordinary life 
the motion picture can in its plastic 
freedom evoke an equally liberating 
emotional insight. 

A dim realization of this is what 
probably lies behind the call occasionally 
heard for “A Wagner of the Movies.” 
If this means anything, it means that 
the movies need not only someone to 
liberate them from their present banal 
conventions, but someone also to fuse 
music and the movies into a better work- 
ing partnership. Were Wagner alive 
to-day, he might seize upon the moving 
picture as the perfect instrument of his 
intention regarding the music drama. 
His effort of a real union of music and 
the drama was a failure because of the 
essential inferiority of the dramatic 
medium to music in freedom and plas- 
ticity. We have to-day in the moving 
picture the freest dramatic medium con- 
ceivable, hampered only by the stupid- 
ities and lack of insight of those whose 
commercial plaything it is. 

Without music the movies are inev- 
itably crippled, dragged down by the 
weight of the reality of their material 
and by irrelevancies of actor personality. 
They need the extra lift of the free emo- 
tional inspiration that music alone gives 
to enable them to effect true artistic 
emotional release. And this can come 
only by a musical accompaniment that 
enters into the musical quality of the 
film itself, and expresses and heightens 
its emotional flow. 


For such musical interpretation it is 
no longer possible to depend upon the 
songs, snatches, and musical rags and 
patches of the tinkling pianist impro- 
viser which marked the early days of 
the movies. Producers soon realized the 
deficiencies of this kind of musical sup- 
port for the films and made some at- 
tempts to concoct more rigid pro- 
grammes for the accompanist, cut and 
fitted precisely to the various films. 
Some went further and employed reg- 
ular musicians to attend to this matter, 
but, though these would make occa- 
sional efforts to write special music for 
spectacular films, the run of movie 
houses usually heard more or less pre- 
arranged potpourris of familiar ballads 
and parlor pieces. . 

Musicians of standing, like Briehl, 
whose opera was produced last season 
at the Metropolitan, are gradually be- 
ing drawn into this work, but the total 
effect on the movies thus far is insig- 
nificant. 

At the same time the closeness of 
the connection between music and the 
movies has been emphasized to the pro- 
ducers from another side—that of the 
actors. Whether it is because of the 
lack of inspiration afforded an audience 
or because of the thinness of the situa- 
tions and material they are called upon 
to portray, many of the stars have of 
late been constrained to seek the aid of 
musical accompaniment to evoke height- 
ened emotions while acting. Thus it is 
that Dustin Farnum has himself tagged 
about the scenes of studio or wilderness 
by a trio of stringed instruments that 
play him tears when sad’s the word and 
laughter when gay, and make shivery 
harmonies to slay the villain by. 

It is in view of this faltering prog- 
ress that nothing has happened in the 
moving-picture world of such revolu- 
tionary importance as the recent gift 
by Mr. Eastman, head of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of three and a half 
million dollars for the building and 
maintenance, in connection with the 
University of Rochester, of a perma- 
nent school of music dedicated specially 
to the development of music for motion 
pictures. It is not probable that the Na- 
tional Association of Motion Picture 
Producers, at whose recent convention 
Mr. Eastman announced this bequest, 
realized the soundness and importance 
of the insight into the business that was 
behind this project. If they had, they 
would have undertaken the thing them- 
selves long ago. Mr. Eastman, as one 
of the largest producers of photographic 
film for the movies, and one who has 
been most active in the development of 
the motion picture on the scientific side, 
sees that the moving picture, on the 
commercial side no less than on the ar- 
tistic side, is bound up with the devel- 
opment of effective musical presentation. 
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*Anti-Wilson” 


HIS phrase has been put to much 
use, for the purpose of discrediting 
the argument of a large class of per- 
sons. It is as if one were to say, con- 
cerning a man applying for manual 
labor, “Oh, he has a withered hand.” 
The counterpart of the phrase is not 
employed with anything like the same 
frequency. The fact that one does not 
know how to word it is in itself suffi- 
cient proof. “An idolater of Wilson” 
sounds unfamiliar and “pro-Wilson” is 
almost as strange.- “Hatred of Wilson” 
is a variation which also finds great 
favor with his strong adherents. It is 
unfortunate that in a crisis which de- 
mands searching popular discussion and 
real understanding the issue should be 
clouded by an overworked label. 

That unreasoning hatred of the Presi- 
dent exists is true; that its volume ex- 
ceeds the amount of the irrational, 
emotional worship of him is highly ques- 
tionable. The situation is, after all, 
not so extraordinary. Men of vigorous 
personality in public life are usually the 
victims of strong likes and dislikes. The 
feeling towards Col. Roosevelt, when 
once he began to put all his power into 
advocating his doctrines, showed similar 
violence. What it is important just now 
to recognize is that discussion of the 
President’s programme is only hindered 
by this rather childish calling of names. 
No change of heart is effected by it and 
bitterness is engendered. Both sides 
could help materially by admitting that, 
while a certain amount of the irrational 
feeling described does actually exist 
throughout the country, much of the 
sympathy and antipathy addressed to 
the President is based upon sober reflec- 
tion. 

In the minds of many thoughtful per- 
sons the President’s policies have be- 
come suspect, not because of any single 
act, but because of what is taken to be 
his habitual attitude. Personal ambi- 
tion, it is true, is often alleged, and the 
bringing of this charge certainly does 
not help the present situation. Besides, 
there are grounds enough for their view, 
such critics hold, outside the sphere of 
the personal. In retrospect they find the 
first milestone of their lengthening dis- 
trust in Mr. Wilson’s hasty yielding to 
labor in 1916, when there was a threat 
to tie up the railroads. To state, with- 
out a second thought, as the President 
appeared to many persons to do, that a 
question of this nature was not “arbi- 
trable” seemed like a rash surrender to 
bullying methods. It was, to their 
thinking, not in conformity with the 
best American traditions. “Be neutral 
in your thoughts,” came next. Such a 
sentiment at such a season was foreign 
and impossible to a great many old-time 


Americans. A country which had ha- 
bitually welcomed to its shores the op- 
pressed of Europe and which had been 
wont to lend at least moral support to 
causes in which it heartily believed 
could not be expected to suppress en- 
tirely its indignation over the ruthless- 
ness of German methods. Even at the 
time when the President uttered this 
strange mandate, the public was in a 
position to determine definitely where 
its sympathies must lie, and informa- 
tion which transpired later did not 
really change the nature of our feeling 
towards Germany; it merely revealed 
the futility of the President’s admoni- 
tion. 

“Too proud to fight” is a saying which 
to this day has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Coming, as it did, immedi- 
ately after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
it was inconceivable to the many Ameri- 
cans here in question. They at the time 
could think of nothing but the great dis- 
aster and the complications resulting 
from it, and it would have been im- 
possible for them, even in private life, 
to consider the country’s honor in the 
detached fashion which apologists of 
the President urge as the explanation. 

Strange phrases of this sort have 
blazed in the memory of many because 
they seem significant of the President’s 
whole manner of directing public senti- 
ment during those critical years. Such 
persons are convinced that a more 
normal attitude towards the affronts 
administered by Germany would have 
helped to silence, not only the strong 
partisans of that country, but also the 
rather wishy-washy endeavor to make 
Germany no blacker than her enemies; 
and would have excited in America a 
quick response to the cause of righteous- 
ness. 

Throughout the whole period of the 
war the feeling has also been wide- 
spread that the President wished to play 
a lone hand. While other Governments, 
in order to meet a situation unprece- 
dented in the history of the world, were 
calling upon the best talent to be found, 
Mr. Wilson, so the argument goes, stub- 
bornly stuck to the somewhat limited 
abilities discoverable in his own party. 
Men of the largest experience in inter- 
national affairs were passed over, and 
surprise gave way to astonishment when 
it was learned that at the Paris Con- 
ference the United States was to be rep- 
resented by virtually one man. Added 
to this was the irritation caused by his 
uncommunicative way with the Senate 
previous to the first European visit. 

Since the President’s final return to 
this country what looms largest in the 
minds of his opponents is probably the 
inference which he has allowed to be 


drawn that genuine idealists are not to 
be found in their ranks. (One is some- 
what reminded of Mr. Rooseveit’s one- 
time unfortunate effort to be known as 
the high-priest of commen sense.) The 
inference has not made for better feel- 
ing. The retort has been forthcoming 
that Mr. Wilson has been too much in 
the company of professional humani- 
tarians to understand the limits of true 
idealism. If 


That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best, 


those who are not willing to go the whole 
way with the President are not bothered 
by his insisting that he is not a “little 
American.” If the President were 
wiser, he would see, not only that an 
honest difference of opinion is possible 
in this case, but that one may disagree 
with him here and still be forward- 
looking. Many who are opposed to him 
sincerely desire to bring wars to an end 
and are willing to see sacrifices made by 
this country to effect this worthy object. 
Only, they are doubtful of the efficacy of 
his League. They have seen him in the 
past as the enthusiastic advocate of 
“get good quick” methods and, quite rea- 
sonably, they have become suspicious. 
They wonder whether the prophecy of 
Samuel Butler, that the next tyrant of 
the world would be machinery (organi- 
zation), is not likely to be fulfilled if the 
President can have his way, and are 
sincerely worried by the trust which he 
places in the mere machinery of the pro- 
posed League. They may rightly call 
themselves idealists if in combating a 
hasty remedy they are reserving their 
powers for a more permanent cure. 

These, in brief, are the incidents in 
the President’s career which have bred 
distrust and, often, strong antipathy to 
him; hatred is too strong a word, if by 
it is meant an unreasoned emotion. Mr. 
Wilson, himself, might have removed 
some of the opposition if he had adopted 
a franker attitude. He did not need to 
be told that the traditional American 
way to put through large measures is by 
a campaign of education and that the 
public is not accustomed to yield until 
it is convinced. Instead of taking his 
opponents seriously, he has given little 
time to their objections and has resorted 
to glowing phrases descriptive of the 
new world to be. He is a political 
philosopher, and from him, if from any 
one, one might expect to receive a judi- 
cial explanation of his convictions. Put 
it this way. Suppose as a professor of 
politics Mr. Wilson had proposed in 
book form the arguments for a League 
of Nations which have been handed out 
as such in his several speeches around 
the country. How many of his col- 
leagues in the profession would have re- 
garded the book as anything more than 
an enthusiastic vision? 
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Party politics should in some way be 
silenced in the remainder of the discus- 
sion. All decent citizens should be made 
to see the extraordinary opportunity 
which America now has to help shape the 
destiny of the world. It is certainly not 
a time for a timid withholding of our 
leadership. It is a time to forget par- 
tisanship and to practice straight think- 


ing. And the person to set the example 
of forgetfulness of self and of clear, 
earnest argument is the President. 
There are many, even among the so- 
called anti-Wilsonites, who profoundly 
wish that he would fully embrace the 
great opportunity that so obviously 
beckons to him. 
H. de W. F. 


The Fatal Defect of the 


Cummins Bill 


OME three years ago, in his book 
“Heredity and Environment” Pro- 
fessor Edwin Conklin pointed out that 
modern civilization had become too com- 
plex for the present race of men to 
handle. Either we must contrive to pro- 
duce abler men or we must be satisfied 
with a simpler state of civilization. 
The so-called “railroad problem” in 
the United States furnishes a good ex- 
ample of the truth of this statement. 
That “problem,” long existent and long 
recognized by students of economics, is 
now acute and pressing for settlement, 
and the efforts that are being made to 
find a solution only serve, by their own 
futility, to illustrate the apparent help- 
lessness of the community to manage the 
machine that it has brought into being. 
This helplessness is not so much the 
result of ignorance of fundamental prin- 
ciples as it is the result of lack of cour- 
age to apply those principles and follow 
them to their ultimate conclusions. We 
now know all we need to know about 
government operation in the business 
of American railroad transportation, and 
we want no more of it. We know by 
experience that government operation 
spells inertia, and that if we want initi- 
ative we must go back to private enter- 
prise to get it. Since we want initiative 
and not inertia we agree that the rail- 
roads should go back to their owners. 
But our fear that under private oper- 
ation of railroads we shall be exploited, 
leads us to surround it with all manner 
of checks, counterchecks, restrictions, 
and hindrances, the inevitable result of 
which will be to choke initiative at its 
source. Under this kind of private 
operation we shall be no better off than 
we were under the Director General. As 
soon as we find that out it will be but a 
short time before that official’s name 
is once more plastered over railroad 
tickets, time tables, dining-car menus, 
advertisements, and government reports. 
We shall then settle down permanently 
in a “simpler state of civilization” so 
far as railroad transportation is con- 
cerned. That is the prospect which we 
now face. 
Lest this be regarded as wholly un- 
reasonable pessimism let us take for the 


purpose of demonstration the so-called 
Cummins bill now before the Senate. 
Senator Cummins has for many years 
been a specialist in legislation affecting 
the railroads. He has given every evi- 
dence of an earnest desire to settle the 
question and settle it right. He has 
shown a mind open to new ideas—even 
ideas directly opposed to those long en- 
tertained by him. He has become a con- 
vinced advocate of private enterprise 
in railroad operation and his bill is de- 
signed to restore it. The bill is the 
product, no doubt, not merely of his own 
thought, but also of the thought of his 
associates on the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. It is, indeed, fair 
to say that taking it all in all it is per- 
haps the most hopeful essay yet put 
forward in the matter of railroad legis- 
lation. 

Bear in mind that its avowed object is 
to restore private initiative in railroad 
transportation. Its authors know in a 
general way that what the public needs 
is abundance of railroad facilities, and 
the fullest possible use of those facili- 
ties. They know that private capital 
voluntarily invested in development of 
railroad facilities and private enterprise 
freely employed in the working of those 
facilities furnish the best means to the 
desired end. They know that there is 
but one incentive to capital and that is 
return. They know that return on cap- 
ital invested in railroads must come 
through railroad rates, and that the 
rate-regulating authority must make 
such rates as will give this return. All 
this is plainly understood by the author 
of the bill. 

The bill is, therefore, all the more 
significant in the fatal defects that it 
discloses, and the significance of these 
defects is in the illustration that they 
furnish of the truth of Professor Conk- 
lin’s suggestion. It will suffice to select 
one point for discussion out of the many 
that the bill provides. That point is the 
most important of all—regulation of 
rates. There lies the heart of the rail- 
road problem. Everything comes to that 
sooner or later. The problem is, under 
a system of regulated private enter- 
prise in the operation of railroads, to 


make rates large enough to furnish a 
perpetual incentive to capital to flow 
into the railroad industry and at the 
same time prevent any exploiting of the 
general public. Let us test the Cum- 
mins bill for its handling of this part 
of the problem. 

Sections 4, 5, and 6 provide that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to 
divide the country into rate districts, 
and the carriers into rate groups for the 
purposes of rate making. They provide 
that it shall be competent for the Com- 
mission to consider these rate districts 
and rate groups as a whole, apart from 
the question of the reasonableness of 
rates upon particular commodities, or 
for particular communities. In making 
rates for a rate group the Commission 
is to consider the interest of the public, 
the shippers, labor, cost of maintenance 
and operation, including taxes, and a 
fair return on the value of property used 
in transportation, and to raise or lower 
rates accordingly. If any railroad in the 
group receives more than this fair re- 
turn the excess is to be paid over to the 
Transportation Board provided in the 
bill. Furthermore, in Section 9 it is 
provided that the railroad systems of 
the country are to be consolidated into 
not less than twenty and not more than 
thirty-five systems, and the principle 
upon which consolidation is to proceed 
is that the consolidated systems shall, 
under uniform rates, earn substantially 
the same rate of return on the value of 
their respective properties. Consolida- 
tion is to be compulsory after a period of 
seven years (Section 10), which period 
is allowed for voluntary consolidations. 
The capitalization of the consolidated 
companies shall not exceed the value of 
the railroad property as determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Sections 21, 22). 

The authors of the bill have in part 
correctly apprehended the basic prin- 
ciple of railroad rate regulation in the 
United States. There is no such thing 
as a railroad rate that is “reasonable” 
per se. All rates are relative to all other 
rates. A tariff is nothing more than a 
floating mass of relativities, and this 
mass of relativities must be “anchored” 
to something. The true anchorage is 
found in the “traffic region.” In its 
recognition of the “traffic region” as the 
starting point of rate regulation the bill 
is solidly founded upon the rock of 
reality. 

The “traffic region” is a natural prod- 
uct and not an arbitrary convention. 
The railroad systems of the United 
States are grouped by a natural division 
of the country into “traffic regions,” and 
in each of these regions there is a gen- 
eral tariff of freight rates applicable and 
peculiar to that region. The principle 
of this natural division of territory lies 
in the fact that in the large cities which 
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form the boundaries of the “traffic re- 
gions” virtually all—or at least the 
greatest part—of the freight moving 
into or out of one region or another 
changes ownership. Each region is thus 
a natural unit in that it constitutes a 
group of markets interrelated one with 
the other. This unitary character of the 
“traffic region” is expressed in a general 
freight tariff—the “regional tariff’— 
which is so constructed as to maintain 
a general competitive equilibrium be- 
tween the various parts of the region 
so far as shippers are concerned. These 
regional tariffs are the growth of many 
years of experience and enjoy a status 
which is generally- recognized as pre- 
scriptive. 

The purpose of the “regional tariff” 
is to make an equitable distribution of 
the entire transportation burden prop- 
erly belonging to the region among those 
who use the railroads. This regional 
burden consists in the obligation of the 
region to support the regional group of 
railroads. The rates charged for trans- 
portation in the region must be such 
that their total money product will give 
the group of railroad systems in the 
region, regarded as a group, a fair re- 
turn on the value of property employed 
by these railroad systems in transporta- 
tion. This is the fundamental principle 
of rate regulation so far as the interests 
of the carriers are concerned. It is not 
necessary in this discussion to consider 
the principle governing the distribution 
of the regional burden between the users 
of transportation further than to note 
that it is based upon a general equaliza- 
tion of “sacrifice” and “access” with re- 
spect both to the shippers and the dis- 
tricts concerned. 

In the Cummins bill the principle of 
the “regional group” and the “regional 
tariff” is recognized. It is the first 
time in the history of American rail- 
roads that this principle has been recog- 
nized by lawmakers and we may well be 
grateful for its appearance now. The 
capital mistake, however, of the Cum- 
mins bill is that, having correctly ap- 
prehended the principle of rate regula- 
tion of regional groups and “regional 
tariffs,” it proceeds to apply it in such 
a way as to nullify the declared purpose 
of the bill, namely, the restoration of 
private initiative in railroad operation. 
It does this by removing the necessary 
incentive to private enterprise within 
the group—by confiscating the fruit of 
enterprise. In attempting to solve the 
problem of the “strong” and the “weak” 
roads it takes away with one hand what 
it has given with the other; encourag- 
ing private enterprise at the outset, it 
ends by destroying it. 

The bill provides for enforced consoli- 
dation of railroad systems, and it lays 
down as the principle of this consolida- 
tion the ruling that it is to proceed with 


the object of giving each system the 
same “fair return” on the capital in- 
vested in the system as is provided for 
the group as a whole. It provides that 
if any system operating under the re- 
gional tariff shall earn more than this 
fair return there shall be taken away 
from it the earnings in excess of this 
amount. 

The bill erects a “regional group” 
composed of several systems, each of 
which is earning the same rate of re- 
turn on capital invested as the group as 
a whole is earning. This provision is 
absolutely wrong in principle, and if put 
in effect would be absolutely destructive 
of initiative. Let us suppose a “traffic 
region” in which there is operating a 
group of several systems under one 
“regional tariff,” and let us suppose that 
the product in money of this “regional 
tariff” is sufficient to yield a fair return 
on the total capital invested in the “‘re- 
gional group” of systems. Let us sup- 
pose further that this tariff equitably 
distributes between passenger, mail, ex- 
press, and freight service this total 
“transportation burden” of the region. 
Upon what principle is a single railroad 
of the group to be deprived of the fruits 
of good management as reflected in an 
earning capacity in excess of the re- 
gional average? What concern is it of 
the passengers or shippers in that region 
how much any single railroad can man- 
age to make under a uniform group 
tariff which is admittedly fair to pas- 
sengers and shippers alike? What 
wrong is done to the public in such case 
by one road earning 9 per cent. on its 
invested capital while another earns but 
3 per cent.? Moreover, it is precisely 
the opportunity to earn profits under 
the uniform regional tariff which is 
necessary to obtain the full benefits of 
initiative in railroad operation. A rail- 
road can increase its earnings only by 
increasing the use of its facilities, and 
the more these facilities are used the 
better for the territory which they 
serve. The Cummins bill most ingen- 
iously provides for removal of the very 
incentive which would lead the individ- 
ual railroad to strive to build up its 
territory when it proposes to confiscate 
the reward for so doing. A more com- 
plete nullification of the purpose of the 
bill could hardly have been devised. 

There are, moreover, two lines of 
wrong thinking in this matter. One is 
the limitation of the profit that a rail- 
road may earn under an approved orig- 
inal tariff. The other is the attempt to 
eliminate “strong” and “weak” roads, 
and thereby reduce all the systems to a 
common level of return. The latter is 
just as much opposed to private initia- 
tive as is the former. A road is 
“strong” because of the ability and hon- 
esty of its managers as reflected in loca- 
tion, operation, and financing, and it is 


“weak” by reason of absence of these 
qualities. Why should those who are 
prudent, honest, and able be required to 
support those who are less so? Why 
should a prosperous district in a “traffic 
region” be required to support another 
less prosperous district by furnishing it 
with transportation that it can not of 
itself provide and pay for? What in- 
centive is there for “competition” under 
such an arrangement? 

Under a proper conception of the 
“traffic region” as the unit of rate regu- 
lation the “problem” of “strong” and 
“weak” railroads is of no public concern 
whatever. The ideal situation is that of 
a regional group of railroads operating 
under a “regional tariff,” each free to 
earn as much or as little as it can under 
that tariff, so long as the total burden 
imposed by the tariff gives no more than 
a total fair return on the total capital 
invested in the “regional group.” Some 
will be “strong” and some will be 
“weak”; the “strong” will ever be try- 
ing to become “stronger” and the 
“weak” will ever be trying to become 
“strong,” and the result of such striving 
will always be for the good of the peo- 
ple served. The thing to do is to pre- 
serve the largest possible chance for re- 
ward of endeavor consistent with ex- 
clusion of exploitation. There can be no 
“exploitation” under a regional tariff 
which is designed in the first place to 
be fair to the regional group as a whole. 
And there can be no “initiative” unless 
the road to reward be left open. The 
Cummins bill would effectively close this 
road. 

One has but to read over the entire 
bill to see that its spirit is one of deep 
distrust of the very thing which the 
bill professes to make possible—private 
initiative. This distrust is in part the 
product of ignorance and, particularly, 
ignorance of the true nature of the part- 
nership between the railroad and its 
shippers. It is, however, mainly the re- 
sult of something much more funda- 
mental. All forms of democratic gov- 
ernment are at bottom based upon a 
mingled fear and jealousy of the indi- 
vidual. All are based upon a theory— 
sometimes explicit, sometimes implicit, 
but always present—that a common 
level is the goal of human organization. 
Whatever tends to rise above the com- 
mon level is suspect. When, therefore, 
there is question of something which by 
its nature is deeply affected with a pub- 
lic interest, such as railroad transporta- 
tion, which by reason of its nature 
must be subject to governmental regula- 
tion, what hope is there that this regu- 
lation will be so conducted as to open a 
way for the free play of individual en- 
terprise and initiative? As men are 
constituted nowadays, there is no such 
hope. 

THOMAS F. WooDLOCK 
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‘‘Soldier, Soldier, Come 
trom the Wars--’’ 


HERE was a king in Ithaca who 
wandered far through years and 
sorrows, and heard the sirens call. In 
the end Zeus “cut off the day of his re- 
turning,” for the home that had been his 
pole-star through the epic years was, 
when he came to it, but another achieve- 
ment of conquest. He held his stead- 
fast course through the charms of Circe, 
past the might of the Cyclops, and over 
all the peril of the sea, only to find him- 
self again, as he had been before the 
walls of Troy, in the midst of stratagem 
and intrigue, and the slaughter of men. 
He found no rest by the fireside save for 
a moment in the hut of his swineherd; 
no hint of welcoming love save for an 
old woman kneeling at his feet whose 
eyes filled with tears, and an old boar- 
hound who wagged his tail and drooped 
his ears, but had no strength to draw 
near his master. 

An exile of to-day came upon the 
book, a mildewed Butcher and Lang, in a 
Red Cross hut at Brest, a room crowded 
with exiles whose nerves were tense 
with waiting, raw with chafing at de- 
lays, bodies restless, minds obsessed with 
the single idea of getting home. The 
whole camp was in a turmoil of nervous 
activity blown in waves by the breath of 
rumor, finding no outlet in accomplish- 
ment; nothing but successive stampedes 
for new bulletins, and endless tramping 
up and down the duckboards from office 
to office, unraveling miles of red tape 
without loosening a single knot. The 
exile took the book and read of the home- 
coming, from the time when Odysseus in 
the form of a beggar went to Eumaeus, 
the master of his swine, to the last 
words of Pallas Athene “in the likeness 
of Mentor both in fashion and in voice.” 
He laid aside the book with a new 
shadow across his heart. Is this the 
way of a man’s homecoming after years 
of toil and peril? Shall he find only 
toil and peril renewed, nothing of love 
save in the heart of a dog and the eyes 
of an old woman, and only a night’s rest 
before he “fare forth again to many 
cities of men, and death upon the sea at 
last, fordone with age.” If that were 
all, it were scarcely worth while to “go 
home and be a king like other folk.” In 
spite of all the gods, a man’s wife should 
know him better than his dog, and one 
need not hold the homeward course 
through twenty years of fabled peril 
only to set forth again “with a shapen 
oar to find men who know not the sea.” 
Is all the emotion of the day of the 
exile’s returning taken up in the driving 
desire that sends him on, spent when it 
reaches the-goal, all but a dying flash or 
two? Before he had time to ponder 





these things, the exile was made aware 
that his name was on the sailing list, 
and he sprang anew to the unraveling 
of red tape. But the question haunted 
him on his journeys with a vague per- 
sistence, and his mind made note of what 
he saw, seeking in life the force of 
which he had seen in the poem the 
shadow, gigantic and grotesque, to learn 
whether it end in flash and shock or in 
steady glow, to measure life against the 
poet’s dream. 

He saw what all of us see of the 
homecomings of men, men in hundreds 
and thousands, the flow of the stream 
from western ports of France to eastern 
ports of ours, its branching, flowing, 
dividing and flowing again; its individ- 
ual atoms filtering into every place of 
human habitation, none so remote as not 
to know its contact. From these emo- 
tionally charged atoms he saw flashes 
when he sought them and when he least 
foresaw them, and as it was with his fel- 
low-voyagers, so was it with his own 
heart. Flashes they were, and swift 
glimpses, at first seeming never to go 
near to the heart of reality, merely a 
blurred mirror to his emotion; a shift- 
ing light, touching now here, now there, 
on a scene faint with mist. But soon he 
knew them as all of reality the heart 
could endure. 

There was the last evening of the 
voyage when he stood at the rail argu- 
ing about a row of dim lights along a 
low shore. He knew the shore, and every 
town along its length; he was sure he 
was right—but suddenly he found 
that he could not trust his voice, 
so he turned abruptly and left the group. 
One of the fellows thought he was 
offended, and came to him later to apolo- 
gize; by that time it was easy to laugh. 
Again it was the Goddess of Liberty; 
he had grown tired enough of the talk 
about her; she had never given him a 
thrill. But he felt it when first his eye 
caught her, a faint greenish shadow 
against the morning mist. He was 
standing apart in a corner under the 
bridge; the men on the forward deck 
were yelling and leaping; the band was 
playing in the reception committee’s 
boat, and everybody was at the starboard 
rail waving at the women and catching 
oranges and bundles of newspapers. The 
point of the citied island towered high 
and dim in mist and smoke like a gigan- 
tic shadow of Mont-Saint-Michel, and 
for him there was no more peril in the 
sea. 

In the smoking compartment of the 
Pullman, the exile watched with wonder- 
ing curiosity the face of a boyish in- 
fantry corporal. He had been through it 
all from the Mexican border to Coblenz, 
but he bore no trace of it save his serv- 
ice chevrons and the little constellation 
on his ribbon. His complexion was that 
of a child, and his eyes were gloriously 


clear and young. His talk rippled over 
the surface of his experience as ‘lightly 
as his eye flickered over the landscape 
that was now drawing near to the focus 
of his heart. There was the pond, he 
said it without a quiver of voice or eye- 
lash, that he had fished every inch of 
for pickerel; he was only ten years old 
the first time he swam across it. Father 
and mother and the rest were coming to 
meet him—he stood in the vestibule and 
ran an unwavering eye over the crowd. 

“Are they there?” 

“Don’t see them yet”—his voice rang 
clear and steady as a bell. 

Then he saw them and charged. 
Mother’s hat went suddenly askew when 
the brim hit his overseas cap. Her eyes 
were shut, and there were tears on her 
cheeks. Of the corporal, the exile saw 
only an unexpressive back. 

The train moved, and the exile turned 
to his idle conversation with the captain 
of engineers. He had been away two 
years and a half, making roads behind 
the lines. He spoke easily, but some- 
what absently, for the most part of his 
wife, bravely “carrying on” with re- 
duced income and increased expenses. 
He fell silent as the train rounded the 
base of the hill into his home valley. The 
car window swept along the platform of 
the little wooden station, and there was 
the real hero of the war just where he 
had parted from her. A quick change 
fell on her face when she saw him. The 
captain’s jaw was set and his lips 
pinched tight. They clung together in 
silence. As the train slid past, they 
were walking slowly the length of the 
sunny platform, she clinging to his arm. 

On an electric car, the exile found 
another captain, with crossed guns on 
his collar and three stars on his ribbon. 
He sat very still looking steadily for- 
ward. He caught sight of them at last, 
under a big sycamore tree on a shady 
corner, Towzlehead, Curlywig, and a 
shaggy terrier. At sight of the car 
they jumped up, craning forward with 
hops and squeals of excitement. The cap- 
tain swung out on the running board. 
Towzlehead saw him first and darted 
forward. The terrier was a close sec- 
ond. He sniffed at the unfamiliar put- 
tees, and got no reaction from the 
smell of French leather polish, but when 
he got his nose in the captain’s hand he 
went off like a bunch of firecrackers, 
leaping, barking, twisting, whining, 
wagging. Curlywig rushed into the 
midst of the scrimmage, was caught up 
and carried to the sidewalk, her arms 
round father’s neck and her cheek 
against his overseas cap. 

For such moments as these, the exile 
may make what preparation he can; re- 
hearsals of them in imagination, how- 
ever frequent, do not dim their poign- 
ance. With places, the dream may be 
so true to life as to make the actual 
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when it comes, as peaceful as the dream 
itseli The old garden fianking the pil- 
lared white house had been to the exile’s 
memory through all that was harsh and 
hideous as a secret refuge, a hidden in- 
most shrine to beauty. Through every 
month of the year his imagination had 
followed it, seeing in his heart as in a 
mirroring pool every change of unfold- 
ing bloom or of falling leaf. Day after 
day as he walked the numbered paces of 
the boat-deck, his eye ranging over the 
uncounted miles of racing waves with 
No dial shade of any tree or flower 
To mark the hour, 

night after night as he traced the pen- 
dulum swing of the masts among the 
stars, or in his narrow berth felt the 
slow lift, pause, and fall of the sea, he 
drew so exactly before his mind’s eye 
every stone of the path between the 
swords of iris, the grass walk and the 
leaning spires of foxglove, the balm and 
bergamot, forget-me-not and sweet alys- 
sum, that when at last it lay about him 
in very fact, it slid into his heart with 
familiarity so soft and sweet that he 
scarcely felt its touch. Within its bor- 
ders lay only the memory of placid 
hours. Of other hours the shadow fell 
on him unexpectedly days afterwards at 
the little hillside farmhouse where the 
call had come to him, where he had made 
the real decisions—but those had not 
haunted his dreams in exile. He went 
to the place unsuspecting, walked mer- 
rily up the lane with the children and 
the busy dog. Then while they clamored 
into their familiar corners of the long 
empty house, he went alone through the 
orchard, leisurely from tree to tree, 
thinking of nothing but the future 
stores of fruit till he came to the wall 
and stood looking over into the wood- 
lot. There where with a heavy heart 
he had cut that last cord of wood, the 
slashings lay unburnt, matted with a 
summer’s grass and weeds that had 
grown up through them and died. He 
turned and looked back down the rows 
of orchard trees now become a vista 
straight into the past, of days in Indian 
summer when in haste he had gathered 
the apples lest the call should come be- 
fore he could store them all, the dead- 
ness of his heart at the sound of the 
children’s voices and the squeaking of 
their little wheelbarrows as they busily 
helped at the harvest, all the strain of 
the waiting. . . Then the children 
came racing down the row of trees, the 
dog barking at their flying heels, and 
the bad moment was gone. 

He returned with them, and stood on 
the broad granite doorstone looking 
down on the road at the foot of his hill- 
side. It was quivering in the heat, and 
was bordered with blackberry and Joe 
Pye weed that were velvet with dust. 
On it moved slowly the figure of a man 
in overseas cap and spiral leggins, an 


infantry sergeant whom the exile knew. 
His mind followed the soldier up the 
road he was to go, across the bridge 
where the hemlocks grow over the 
stream, over the long hill road to the 
little upland farm. There where apple 
trees slant sturdily against the wind is 
the goal of his dreams. He has fought 
over the ancient fields of war where 
Celt and Gaul have been before him, Ro- 
man legionary, Goth and Ostrogoth, 
Lombard, Vandal and Hun, rider and 
bowman of Burgundy, Orleans, Nor- 
mandy, Britain, of Austria, Bavaria, 
Saxony—life and death have woven 
those fields with the richest tapestries 
of history. Through it all his dreams 
have been only of the old apple trees 
leaning to the wind, the gaunt barn, the 
low house with the heavy chimney, and 
the far purple hills over which the storm 
clouds ride. Night and day he has 
dreamed of them, at Rheims, at Toul, 
the Argonne and the Meuse, most of all 
in dust and idleness at Saint-Aignan 
and Brest. They have been to him the 
intense and burning focus of all his 
being. Are they so still as he plods the 
dusty road? Well the exile knew that 
he could not learn by asking. He was 
tempted to go down across the pasture 
to intercept the sergeant as he rested 
under the hemlocks at the bridge; but 
he knew how it would be. The sergeant 
would accept his cigarette; they would 
exchange experiences, and wonder that 
they had not met at Bligny or Vigny, or 
any one of the “fifty-five more all end- 
ing in” -gny. But were he to touch on 
the main theme, the homecoming— 
“Say, this sure does look good to me!” 
and further deponent saith not. To the 
exile who knew so well the electric ten- 
sion of Camp Pontanezen, and of the 
nights on the transport when, if the ship 
could have been sent on her way by the 
united wills of those on board all strain- 
ing in one direction, she would have 
flown swift and true as the homing 
thought—to him that brown figure toil- 
ing up the road was the emotional high 
light of the landscape. But is there still 
in the soldier’s spirit enough of fervor 
to illumine those harsh upland fields 
with the light of his dreams? Has his 
hillside welcoming love for him, or only 
the promise of battle? 

The nature of a man’s homecoming is 
of the nature of the man himself. Odys- 
seus is no sentimentalist. He looks 
coolly at the feeble Argos, and one feels 
that the thought behind his words to 
Eumaeus is of the dog’s money value, 
or his “efficiency.” As for Penelope, 
whatever she may once have been, by 
the time we see her she is very much 
as her lord has shaped her. She has 
guarded well the things he values in 
herself and in the palace. It ill be- 
comes him to reproach her with lack of 
warmth since he has taught her naught 


but craft. With the dog it is different; 
you can teach him many things, but you 
can hardly teach him not to wag his 
tail and adore you with his eyes, and 
you can not inculcate in him any prudent 
maxims that shall withhold him from 
spending his last ounce of strength in 
such welcome as he can give you. The 
garden does not leap forth to greet you 
—no proper garden jumps at you—but 
if you have given to it liberally of your 
mind and heart and hand it repays a 
thousandfold in its soft enveloping wel- 
come. If you have put nothing into it 
but money, it will not know you when 
you return. Not often do the gods “cut 
wholly off from the exile the day of his 
returning’; they are much more apt to 
deal it to him measure for measure. 
ROBERT P. UTTER 


Correspondence 


The Monroe Doctrine— 
Policy or Principle? 


To the Editors of the REVIEW: 


If, by some process of personification, 
the Monroe Doctrine were endowed with 
a voice, perhaps we should find it utter- 
ing that bitterest of laments—“Heaven 
preserve us from our friends!” For 
the solicitous friends, who seem to 
think that the Doctrine can be saved 
only by means of the reservation for- 
mulated by the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, have, in truth, inflicted upon 
it the most grievous wound it has yet 
received. 

It is true, in a sense, that the Monroe 
Doctrine is the expression of a policy. 
It had its origin, at any rate, in a policy 
springing out of a deep sense of self- 
preservation, and designed to counteract 
and defeat a hostile policy, which, if un- 
checked, might have come, in time, to 
threaten the safety and independence of 
the United States. But the Monroe 
Doctrine possesses two fundamental 
characteristics which easily  distin- 
guish it from those dictates of national 
interest which are commonly called 
policies. One of these characteristics is 
that the Doctrine looks not so much to 
immediate as to ultimate consequences. 
It takes a long view. But the second 
characteristic is far more significant. 
It lies in the fact that this “policy” is 
in essential harmony with men’s moral 
nature. It has its basis in a recognition 
of the indispensable condition of human 
liberty, the free development of self- 
governing peoples. This is what jus- 
tifies its claim to universal acquiescence 
and gives it the character almost of a 
legal principle. This is why our people, 
by a sort of instinctive feeling, have 
regarded it as a part of the world’s pub- 
lic law. Though technically not such, it 
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has nevertheless come per vim ipsam 
rationis to be looked upon as a just rule 
of international conduct. 

The reservation proposed by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee takes an al- 
together different tone. It thrusts the 
Monroe Doctrine from its assured posi- 
tion as a principle of international con- 
duct and reduces it to the level of a 
mere self-regarding national policy. If 
the Doctrine is to be regarded from this 
point of view and dealt with as a mere 
declaration of national policy, the pro- 
posed reservation is clearly useless, for 
every Power is necessarily the sole judge 
of the scope and applicability of its own 
policy. If it is to be viewed, on the con- 
trary, as a principle of international 
conduct entitled to universal acquies- 
cence, the proposed reservation is 
equally senseless and highly mischiev- 
ous besides, because it declares that a 
principle claiming obedience from all is 
to be defined, interpreted, and applied, 
as exigency may require, according to 
the sole discretion of a single interested 
power. Clearly this is to deny to the 
Monroe Doctrine in express terms the 
character and validity of an interna- 
tional principle. 

Why, then, should we do something 
which is equally senseless from the 
point of view of those who regard the 
Doctrine as something devised for our 
own particular purposes, and from the 
point of view of those who believe that 
it is an abiding principle governing the 
relations of all mankind with the Amer- 
ican continent? 

A reservation framed, not for the 
purpose of embarrassing the ratification 
of the treaty, but for the purpose of 
giving due notice to the world of our 
fixed and unalterable intention to main- 
tain this Doctrine or policy at whatever 
cost, and to retain all necessary freedom 
of action to that end, might have made 
use, it would seem, of language more 
after this fashion: 


In giving its consent to this treaty, the 
Senate of the United States declares its 
adherence to the traditional policy com- 
monly known as the Monroe Doctrine, a 
doctrine which it understands the cove- 
nants of the League of Nations not in any 
wise to impugn or impair, nor the enforce- 
ment thereof by the United States in any 
manner to hamper or restrict, but on the 
contrary, to recognize as a just and per- 
manent principle of international conduct 
in respect of the American continent. 


A reservation to that effect would 
surely go far enough. Yet, being merely 
interpretative, it would not be tanta- 
mount to an alteration or amendment 
of the treaty. Perhaps that would not 
recommend it to the framers of the pro- 
posed reservation, who, unmindful or 
unaware of the moral injury done to 
the doctrine about which they are so 
concerned, have chosen to deal with the 
principle of the territorial and political 


integrity of the Americas as if it were 
nothing but a point in a selfish diplo- 
matic programme. 

Henry H. GLASSIE 
Washington, D. C., September 16 


How the Real France Feels 


To the Editors of the REVIEW: 


French and Americans will always 
sympathize through the qualities com- 
mon to both: quickness of understand- 
ing, capacity for enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism, frankness of character. French 
and Americans will always admire in 
each other the qualities by which they 
differ: on the one side, practical sense, 
love of enterprise, and the habit of 
prompt decisions; on the other side, re- 
finement of taste, logical and clear think- 
ing, and the precious art of nuances, 
delicate shadings. They lack nothing 
that happens in marriages for love, not 
even the little surprises, the passing 
quarrels, which sometimes follow the 
enchantments of the beginning, and are 
remembered afterwards with a smile, 
when one has had, as we have had, and 
will have again if the case repeats itself, 
the wisdom not to take these slight dis- 
appointments tragically, and stupidly 
magnify them into occasions of divorce. 

Yes, a marriage for love, wherein 
neither of the betrothed seeks the 
other’s wealth, wherein they both de- 
clare they want no dowry. “Our ar- 
rangements are simple,” wrote Ver- 
gennes in the name of France in 1778, 
“we have not desired to obtain any com- 
mercial advantage for ourselves which 
other nations might envy us, and which 
the Americans themselves might in 
time regret having granted us.” And 
the reply came a hundred and forty 
years later, when America entered the 
war at France’s side: “We have no 
selfish end to serve,” wrote President 
Wilson in his message of April, 1917. 
“We desire no conquests, no dominions. 
We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
no material compensations for the sac- 
rifices that we shall freely make.” 
Pershing, in face of the peril of April, 
1918, gave up all his personal plans in 
order to put his troops quite simply at 
Foch’s entire disposition. Rochambeau, 
on board the Duc de Bourgogne, wrote 
in his orders before leaving: “The body 
of troops sent by His Majesty to Amer- 
ica is auxiliary to the United States, 
his Allies, and to General Washington.” 

And the same advantages which this 
generous policy brought both our coun- 
tries in the past, and which it enables 
them to enjoy to-day, will endure into 
the future. It is by remaining in ac- 
cord with us and our several associates 
in the Entente, England at their head, 
that America will maintain her choice 
position, her moral hegemony, and, let 


us fearlessly add, the immense prosper- 
ity by which she makes some people 
envy her, many admire her, and all re- 
spect her; in this direction may and 
must unfold the glorious destiny pre- 
dicted for her by the enlightened minds 
of the old world and by her own great 
men, and of which the present splendor 
is perhaps only the dawn. The United 
States would not have had the honor, 
unparalleled in history, of having 
founded the League of Nations if they 
had not begun by joining with us for 
the defense of the essential principles 
of right; they can not in future by 
themselves alone, however strong they 
may be, assure the existence of the 
League, the most beneficent, but also the 
most delicate work that humanity ever 
undertook. 

France, whom her heroism has borne 
to supreme glory, France too needs, in 
order to preserve her prestige—let us 
say more, in order to live—to keep in 
touch with the peoples she has led to 
victory, especially with the people of the 
United States, who are more numerous, 
richer, and more powerful than any of 
the others. If our country, to its great 
honor and its great peril, constitutes 
the vanguard of civilization, America 
forms the reserve; and in the always 
possible hour of danger we must be 
able, as we were this time, and quicker, 
to count on her help. 

It is true that the Americans came 
into the fight only the third year of the 
war; but that was the time when we 
began to be most in need, and nothing 
obliged them to come to help us even 
then. And they have not done things 
by halves. However jealous of their 
independence they might be, however 
little inclined to military discipline, they 
took upon themselves the heavy law of 
conscription. A year later, at the time 
of the armistice, this people, so lately 
minus an army, had more than 2,000,000 
men on the soil of France; and there 
would have been 5,000,000 this summer 
and 10,000,000 next year: “as many as 
are needed.” We saw them in Cham- 
pagne, in Lorraine, fighting beside our 
men; so, let me add, we have admired 
them in their homes, ready to do any- 
thing for France, and hailing every- 
thing that spoke of her. So, finally, will 
they remain, in our memory, in our 
hearts, in our history. 

They not only sent us men, they sent 
us money; they denied themselves to 
send us food; and we shall not let this 
fair picture of what America has been 
to us be obscured by vain images of 
puerile difficulties, of passing and indi- 
vidual mistakes; we will not be the play-. 
thing of misunderstandings and false 
reports which the enemy, let us clearly 
realize, enlarges and exploits with care, 
when he has not made them up himself 
out of whole cloth. We do not want to 
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fall into the error that was Germany’s 
perdition in the United States—the re- 
fusal to believe in the disinterestedness, 
the idealism, the youthful power of en- 
thusiasm that are at the bottom of the 
American soul. Beside all that their 
Red Cross has done and given, what 
could the unworthy behavior of one or 
two greedy merchants count for? What, 
beside St. Mihiel and Chateau Thierry, 
the too free manners or the turbulence 
of some soldiers whose idleness hangs 
heavy on their hands? And if it be 
true that their President has opposed 
one or the other of our claims, was it 
not in order to better assure the success 
of the whole, to maintain the principles 
for the good of all?—was it not to make 
more solid the foundations of this great 
League by which we shall be the first 
to benefit? 

With these false grievances, these 
trivial complaints, the real France has 
nothing to do. Her President, her Min- 
isters, her great philosophers, her 
learned men and her writers, her finest 
artists, her aristocracy and her work- 
men of the most advanced ideas pre- 
serve for the United States the ardent 
friendship of the days of trial and com- 
bat. The Ambassador of France in 
Washington has expressed the simple 
truth when he says at the end of his 
latest book: “The Americans have 
never forgotten 1778; the French will 
never forget 1917.” And this is the 
just reply to the graceful act of Wash- 
ington himself, who, on February 6, 
1783, in order to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of our first alliance, gave as pass- 
word: “America and France,” and then 
as answer: “United forever!” 

ABBE FELIX KLEIN 
Meudon, near Paris, August 29 


Self-Determination 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 
Returning to the subject of the psy- 
chology of Woodrow Wilson, it is plain 
from the speeches of Senators Borah and 
Walsh and the utterances of De Valera 
that the fire of self-determination, as an 
abstract dogma unqualified by considera- 
tions of expediency, is rapidly spreading. 
President Wilson’s notion appears to 
have been that territorial conquest is 
always unethical, except that he con- 
sidered Alsace and Lorraine to be re- 
conquests, and recognized the right of 
Italy to enlarged boundaries, along lines 
of nationality. With these exceptions 
his approval of the Russian formula, “no 
annexations and no indemnity,” appeared 
to estop him from imposing a fine on 
Germany expressed in terms of territory 
rather than money. Is this a sound and 
practical view? ‘Territorial conquest 
appears at first view to be plain plunder, 
but the first view is not always correct. 


It is necessary to look beneath the sur- 
face. Conquest as the motive for com- 
mencing or continuing war is unethical, 
but conquest as a punishment for a 
guilty and defeated country like Ger- 
many has no such taint. In fact, it has 
the advantage of being much more easily 
enforceable and much simpler than a 
great exaction of money payments run- 
ning through many years, or payments 
in the form of so many tons of coal, or 
iron ore. There is already grave doubt 
as to whether the treaty can be enforced 
in all these respects. Time alone will 
show. 

The old way of seizing and holding 
territory had its advantages, and it 
seems that President Wilson was averse 
to it for a single reason, namely, that it 
disregarded the rights of the popula- 
tion belonging to the conquered region, 
that is, the right of self-determina- 
tion. 

My contention is that such a question 
could not be settled by an abstract 
formula. As between the rights of the 
people of a locality to self-determination, 
and the general good of the world, in- 
cluding the rest of Germany, as well as 
the Allies, it may often happen that in 
a conflict of principles and of rights 
the greater interests should prevail over 
the less. 

I fancy that much confusion of 
thought has arisen over the case of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The immoral 
nature of the German treaty imposed 
on the French in 1871 does not consist in 
the mere fact of territorial conquest and 
violation of popular rights. Technically, 
France began that war. On this assump- 
tion, a false one, Germany might have 
found justification for the annexation 
as a punishment of France, for punish- 
ment does not rest on the idea of re- 
venge, but of deterring the guilty party, 
as well as all others, from a repetition of 
such crimes. The immorality of the 
Alsace-Lorraine conquest in 1871 lay 
chiefly in the fact, which we now know, 
that Germany planned the war, brought 
it on intentionally through Bismarck’s 
fraudulent alteration of the Ems tele- 
gram, and did so for purposes of con- 
quest and plunder. 

This affords clear proof of the conten- 
tion that the ethical or unethical nature 
of territorial annexation, through force, 
can not be determined by the mere prin- 
ciple of the right of self-determination. 
We must consider the origin, purpose, 
and method of the war itself. Since, in 
the present war, the Allies conducted a 
war of defense, their right to punish the 
aggressor by a fine of territory was one 
to be determined by questions of expedi- 
ency and not by the dogma of self-deter- 
mination, without regard to the partic- 
ular facts involved. 

AvucusTus LYNCH MASON 
Little Bear’s Head, N. H., July 10 


Book Reviews 
Frederick the Great 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By 
Norwood Young. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 

EFORE the war Germany had a mul- 

titude of Hohenzollern worshippers 

who were allured by the prospect of a 

chair at the University of Berlin or the 

title of Geheimrat, or were fired by a 

patriotic zeal which approved the con- 

doning of the crimes of Prussia’s heroes 
and the asserting of Prussia’s destiny 
and Prussia’s right to dominate Ger- 
many and the world. In opposition to 
these Hohenzollern hagiographers, now 
and then appeared a real historian who 
cared more for truth than for favor or 
for what was mistakenly supposed to be 
patriotism—a Max Lehmann insisting 
that Frederick the Great deliberately 
planned and caused the Seven Years’ 

War in order to annex Saxony; or a 

Max Lenz proving from internal evi- 

dence and contemporary memoirs that 

Bismarck’s “Reflections and Reminis- 

cences” are full of errors and deceptions, 

and that the Iron Chancellor’s account 
of the origin of the Franco-Prussian 

War is the most untruthful chapter of 

all. But these protests against the offi- 

cial and prevailing views were no more 
than voices crying in a wilderness. Leh- 
mann was still refused permission to 
print Frederick the Great’s “Political 

Testament” of 1752, presumably because 

it contained the incriminating evidence 

which Lehmann suspected. Lenz was 
not allowed a glance at the archives 
which contained the shady secrets of 

Bismarck’s machinations. Even von 

Sybel, the official historiographer of the 

“Founding of the German Empire,” was 

not permitted by Bismarck to see the 

documents relating to Prince Leopold’s 
candidacy for the Spanish throne—docu- 
ments which would have revealed the 
falsity of Bismarck’s allegations. So in 

Germany the patriotic versions pre- 

vailed. And Hohenzollern heroes were 

set on pedestals in the Siegesallee to 
enforce the Hohenzollern legend upon 
the docile minds of gaping children from 

Berlin and of raw recruits from the 

provinces. 

Now, after the war, when the fruits 
of Prussianism are patent, a new inter- 
pretation is as inevitable as it is desir- 
able. The present volume is a valuable 
contribution to history because the au- 
thor has freed himself completely from 
the facts and conceptions of Frederick’s 
former biographers. He has created a 


new Frederick, based freshly on the 
sources—chiefly on Frederick’s volumi- 
nous political correspondence (in 36 vol- 
umes) and his more literary “Oeuvres” 
(in 32 volumes). On the military side he 
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checks up Carlyle’s credulity by diligent 
use of the ponderous narratives recently 
published respectively by the Prussian 
and the Austrian General Staffs. His 
style is simple and clear. And he writes 
with conviction—the conviction that 
Frederick was a physical coward, an in- 
competent commander, an _ inveterate 
hypocrite, a treacherous friend, a cruel 
conqueror, an oppressive despot, and a 
vulgar braggart. He was “a false, hypo- 
critical parvenu among kings,” “whose 
incurable preference for trickery and 
deceit brought many misfortunes upon 
him” (p. 184). “Hypocrisy and fraud 
were outstanding features in the char- 
acter of Frederick the Great” (p. 415). 
In fact, “Frederick enjoyed cheating” 
(p. 125). “A heartless and callous man, 
he cared nothing for the welfare of his 
subjects, save in so far as it ministered 
to his weakness for power and prestige 
on the European stage. He was a be- 
nevolent despot like Louis XIV, but with 
less benevolence and more despotism— 
save only in one direction, that of re- 
ligion” (p. 378). 

Frederick’s supposed military genius 
evaporates when we are told that the 
numbers and strength of his enemies 
have been greatly overstated; that he 
twice fled in fright from the field of bat- 
tle; that he was guilty of many tactical 
and strategical errors (which the van- 
tage of a century and a half now enables 
Mr. Young to point out); and that Fred- 
erick, to conceal his deficiencies, pub- 
lished doctored accounts of his defeats 
which none dared to contradict. 

As for being an “Enlightened Despot,” 
Mr. Young does not for a moment deny 
that he was a despot. But except in 
the matter of religious toleration (and 
even here Frederick did not accord to 
Jews and Catholics all the rights en- 
joyed by Protestants) he was not “en- 
lightened” at all. He was a century or 
more behind his times. In his literary 
tastes he declared that he admired noth- 
ing so much as the French classicists of 
Louis XIV’s age. In politics his whole 
thought and action were based on the 
Machiavellian conception that all men are 
by nature base and deceitful. With 
Rousseau and the contemporary concep- 
tion of the perfectibility of man he had 
no sympathy. Of the new German writ- 
ers of his day—Herder, Lessing, Goethe, 
Kant—he had no appreciation at all. 

The author has also discovered several 
curious matters in which the “Attila of 
the North,” as Madame de Pompadour 
called the King of Prussia, was the pre- 
cise prototype of the twentieth-century 
“Hun.” As to responsibility for the 
Seven Years’ War Frederick’s subjects 
“believed what they had been told, that 
Prussia had been attacked by Powers 
who were jealous of her prosperity, and 
that their King had, single-handed, 
beaten off the whole of Europe” (p. 





359). In the course of the war Fred- 
erick “sent officers with explicit com- 
mands to loot the palace of the Elector”; 
“he ordered his men to give no quar- 
ter,” but “cashiered an officer who tried 
to save them, and then issued a state- 
ment deploring the inability of his offi- 
cers to prevent the soldiers from mur- 
dering the wounded and the prisoners. 
Similar hypocrisy was shown when he 
bombarded the residential quarters of a 
besieged town, and made a particular 
mark of the Cathedral” (p. 349); and 
then alleged that the Cathedral tower 
had to be attacked, owing to its use by 
the enemy as an observation post. 

The chief criticism to be made of Mr. 
Young’s book, aside from some minor 
inaccuracies and the inadequacy of the 
maps, lies in his frequent practice of 
drawing inferences or imputing motives, 
always derogatory to Frederick, which 
are scarcely warranted by the evidence. 
If Frederick were really the kind of man 
he depicts, he certainly does not de- 
serve the epithet of “the Great,” which 
history has accorded to him and which 
the author, though with some embarrass- 
ment, still leaves him. Yet in spite of 
this criticism and the belittling spirit in 
which the book is written, we repeat 
that it is a valuable contribution, for it 
affords a much-needed antidote to Car- 
lyle and the accepted Prussian legend. 
Mr. Young’s selection of facts is fresh 
and his correlation of evidence is novel; 
they are buttressed by careful and exact 
citations of the King’s own words, and 
are therefore beyond dispute. But in 
his inferences he has made the mistake 
of going to the opposite extreme from 
the hero-worshipers. The truth, as 
usually, will be found to lie between the 
two extremes. 

SIDNEY B. Fay 


Square and Sphere 


THE QUERRILS. By Stacy Aumonier. 
York: The Century Company. 
LITTLE Houses. A Tale of Past Years. By 
George Woden. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 
HE “new novel” of England has not 
come through the war without 
change. It has given up something of 
its waspish brilliancy and taken on a 
friendlier humor. Dear old England 
(it says), she is in a mess. But the thing 
is not to be clever at her expense, it’s to 
understand her. There is virtue some- 
where among her foibles and frailties. 
Not all lords are wasters, not all new- 
made knights are bounders. Some work- 
ingmen are neither sots nor paladins. 
Some modern daughters are neither win- 
dow-smashers nor free-lovers. Middle- 
class respectability may have its place 
in the general economy. Even the fam- 
ily bond may not be altogether brutal or 
unmeaning. 


New 


The Querril family recall Mr. Wal- 
pole’s Trenchards in “The Green Mir- 
ror’ and Miss Sinclair’s Harrisons in 
“The Tree of Heaven.” The solidarity 
and isolation symbolized by mirror and 
tree in the earlier stories has no con- 
crete symbol here. ‘“Querrilism” is a 
condition to be felt rather than analyzed, 
yet worth analyzing since it is a British 
quality and, more, an Anglo-Saxon qual- 
ity. “Don’t imagine you only find Quer- 
rils dotted about these lime-washed villas 
in Surrey,” says the young American, 
Tony MacDowell. “They’re a by-prod- 
uct of an age which has been so long 
lulled by refinement and security that 
it has forgotten how it arrived. There 
are crowds of Querrils hunched around 
Boston and even: way out at Los An- 
geles.” The hallmark of Querrilism is 
an intense yet placid communal life 
within the family circle. A gay, un- 
forced, yet carefully guarded content- 
ment is its note. “Flee fro’ the press” 
might be its motto. Mr. Querril thinks 
himself very modern, “alive to every so- 
cial and religious development,” but it 
is when he has slipped from business 
and other uneasy contacts into “the toga 
of his pleasant family life’ that he 
chiefly lives. Yet this is not the whole 
story; for beneath the surface of Quer- 
rilism, sworn to quiet gaiety and against 
all display of emotion, is the swell of a 
contrary tide. Rodney, the eldest son, 
feels and consciously rides upon it. 
Pleasant acquiescence, he argues, has 
done nothing for the world. There has 
been progress “because people whom you 
despise as interferers have butted in, 
made themselves unpopular, and got 
their way. Everybody who has done 
anything, from Jesus Christ to Lloyd 
George, has been described as a busy- 
body and a meddler at some time.” So 
Rodney interferes—interferes with the 
Troon family and very nearly ruins his 
brother Peter in consequence; interferes 
by disobeying the orders of his superior 
officer, in France, and is disposed of by 
a firing squad. Even old Mr. Querril is 
a “passive interferer,” according to the 
predestined réle of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Westerner. 

A curious race, the Anglo-Saxon, rest- 
less, not quite knowing what it wants, with 
the genius of dissatisfaction more acutely 
developed than in any other race. He must 
crawl all over the earth and see what’s 
doing. . . Then he returns home and 
after a long time thinks about it all—he’s 
rather slow in the uptake. And then one 
day—or more probably one night—some- 
thing starts worrying him. . . . He wakes 
up and thinks: “No, but damn it all! 
babies in the Ganges! A bit thick!” ... 
And he finds that this disturbs his nights. 
And one day it gets beyond him. He sud- 
denly packs up and goes off to interfere. 
He takes his golf clubs, and his ridiculous 
clothes, his zinc chapels, his gramophones, 
and his evening dress. And being a prac- 
tical man, he thinks: “Well, as I’m going, 


I might as well take a few pounds of tea 
. . And of course 


to sell to the natives.” . 
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the malevolent person will say: 
that’s what he goes for!” 

In this book, you observe, the Wells- 
ian “idea” rears its head. Nice people, 
“real” people, as story-telling goes, but 
not quite free agents. “Little Houses” 
is a work of more ingenuous realism, or 
at least of a realism less moralized. For 
an analogue we must look not to “Mr. 
Britling,” but to the “Old Wives’ Tale” 
of Bennett, the responsible Bennett. A 
tale of the near past, but of the past. 
Here also we may take comfort in our 
detachment from an_ idea-provoking 
present. Like Bennett’s Five Towns 
stuff, it is plainly built of the most inti- 
mate materials of memory. And the ma- 
terials are similar. Pedley Hill and Sel- 
bridge belong to the same England, if 
not the same part of England, as Burs- 
ley and Hanbridge. The people, also, 
are chiefly of the lower middle class, 
average townsmen, none too safe from 
poverty and prone therefore to make a 
god of frugality. “Seest thou a man 
diligent in business?” reads the motto 
on the title-page. “He shall stand be- 
fore kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.” Not the least engaging 
thing about the story is its demure re- 
fusal to confess in what spirit this 
quotation is made. What does the tale 
“mean”? Whatever you like, whatever 
it is in you to see in it. 

One thing, however, you must see: 
that the author, however disinclined to 
manipulate or annotate his facts, is able 
to view them in a mode quite other 
than Bennett’s cold-blooded, not to say 
fishy-eyed detachment. His irony is 
both slighter and warmer. He has an 
affection for creature man, an equal 
kindness for his follies and his high 
efforts. The “Little Houses” of his title 
seems to mean not only little dwellings, 
but little households and little persons— 
houses of life: “small souls” in the less 
amiable phrase of the Dutch novelist 
Couperus. Pedley Hill is this new novel- 
ist’s microcosm, a Pedley Hill of the 
eighties and nineties, place and period 
of almost indecent security and comfort. 
Omens are not absent, challenges of au- 
thority, hints of industrial unease. But 
in general the ayes have it by a languid 
show of hands. There is nothing to 
worry about except one’s own affairs 
and well-being, which includes, of course, 
pleasant relations with one’s own world. 

. The Alldays, the Wheatleys, old 
Gentleman Binns, Sam _ Bloom, the 
Kingsnortons, the Benlows, give very 
thoroughly the range of Pedley Hill so- 
ciety. Is John Allday or Sam Bloom 
the “hero” of the piece (a piece it is, 
of course, for all its air of being a 
slice)? The answer hangs on your read- 
ing of it. Sam Bloom is the dreamer, 
the man of big discontent and warm 
vague hopes for his kind—by which he 
would mean primarily his class. John 


“Ah, yes! 


Allday is the unconscious egotist, well- 
meaning, sensitive enough to what he 
can see of other needs and rights than 
his own. It is he who “gets ahead,” be- 
comes the warm man and the solid man 
in his community, marries the nice girl 
that is bound to make him happy, in- 
stead of the devoted woman he is ready 
to marry from a sense of duty. Some- 
how, at the last moment, matters always 
“turn out right” for him. We have our 
last glimpse of him going off with the 
comfortable girl, while his two lovable 
and limited old parents gloat in their 
innocent way over their son’s steady rise 
in the world. Sam gets the hard end of 
the crust, somehow marries the wrong 
woman (lucky John happens to own her 
heart, too), wastes his spark of genius on 
rebellion and drink, and at the moment 
when he is ready to forswear sack and 
ideals and put his shoulder to the wheel, 
a casual death foists upon him undigni- 
fied release. . . . It is a piece, a story 
well-composed, but its characters give 
the illusion of reality in an unusual de- 
gree. We know them, and recognize our 
kind in them, for all their localism—or 
rather by natural consequence of their 
fidelity to time and place. For it is in 
this sort of compacted realism that we 
get, as in a crystal spherelet, our clear- 
est images of the human world. 
H. W. BoyNTON 


The Status of German 
Socialists 


GERMAN SociAL DEMOCRACY DURING THE 
War. By Edwyn Bevan. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company. 
T was a Marshal of France, we believe, 
who in reply to a question from his 
king as to what preparations were re- 
quired for an enterprise against Milan, 
spoke the much-quoted words: “Three 
things, Your Majesty, are necessary, 
money, money, and still more money.” 
The German Social Democratic party 
has tasted the bitter truth of that his- 
toric remark. For it was by its vote 
for or against the war-credits that the 
party had to proclaim its sanction or 
condemnation of the war, and that finan- 
cial issue proved the wedge which split 
the organization into two irreconcil- 
able divisions. “Give us 500,000,000 
marks,” said the Government on August 
4 to the Reichstag, and the Social Dem- 
ocratic group of 110 membership to a 
man gave its vote for the war-credits. 
Still, the wedge had already been driven 
in: fourteen, among others the Pres- 
ident, Hugo Haase, gave their vote 
against their own _ conscience, in 
obedience to party discipline. “Give us 
500,000,000 marks,” said the Govern- 
ment a second time, in December, 1914, 
and the wedge’s point went in so deep 
that the split could no longer be con- 
cealed from the outside world: Karl 


Liebknecht, in defiance of party orders, 
gave a dissentient vote. “Give us 10,000 
millions of .marks,” said the Govern- 
ment again, in March, 1915, and this 
time Riihle voted with Liebknecht 
against the credits. A year later the 
number of intransigeants had grown to 
seventeen, constituting a new group 
under the presidency of Hugo Haase. 
It is difficult for the outsider to do 
justice to either standpoint. At the 
time, Liebknecht and Haase were univer- 
sally admired outside Germany, but 
there is some truth in the charge made 
by the majority that the applause gained 
by them abroad proved their attitude to 
be injurious to their country. For who 
knows the workings of his own mind so 
well as to decide whether his sympathy 
for Haase was actually based on pure 
appreciation of his logic, undefiled by 
any speculation as to the effects that it 
might have on Germany’s power of 
resistance? Haase himself, however, 
shrank from the consistent straining of 
his own doctrine. To Liebknecht the pos- 
sible defeat of his country as a conse- 
quence of the abstention of the Socialists 
seemed a lesser evil than the betrayal 
by the Socialists of the ideals of the 
Internationale. Haase was not brave or 
not reckless enough to go that length. 
He thought he owed it to his Socialist 
conviction to vote against the war- 
credits, but as a German citizen he 
dreaded the imputation that, by so 
doing, he played into the enemy’s hands. 
To disarm his accusers and, maybe, to 
soothe his own conscience, he main- 
tained, therefore, that he could not en- 
danger his country by opposing the 
Government because the war was sure 
to end in a deadlock, victory being im- 
possible for either side: “At the end 
of the tremendous conflict there will 
probably be neither victors nor van- 
quished—or rather, only vanquished 
nations bleeding from a million wounds,” 
he said in March, 1916. The excuse is 
a flimsy texture, still the inconsistency 
which it fails to conceal is less to his 
dishonor than that of which the major- 
ity Socialists were guilty who, to screen 
themselves from the accusation that 
they betrayed the Internationale, had 
recourse to the fiction that Germany 
was waging a defensive war. This ques- 
tion of guilt, of who was responsible for 
the war, was the pivot on which all the 
debates between majority and minority 
turned. Only the extremists of either 
group denied to that question any 
weight. Liebknecht was for opposing 
the Government in any war, irrespective 
of its cause, and Wolfgang Heine would 
stand by his Government in any war, 
just or unjust. As early as 1907 this 


member of the right wing of the major- 
ity group foresaw the difficulty, of 
which the German Government was to 
avail itself, in drawing the line between 
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a defensive and an offensive war: “The 
fight against military arrogance is one 
of the tasks of national civilization. 
The consciousness of this does not dis- 
charge us from the duty of defending 
German civilization, if it is menaced 
by outside enemies. And it is true that 
in such an event it is hardly possible to 
enter upon nice distinctions between ag- 
gressive and defensive wars.” 

This difference between fearless con- 
sistency and half-hearted conformity 
has caused a subdivision of both major- 
ity and minority, which, however, goes 
deeper and is of a more lasting nature 
in the latter group, the following of 
Liebknecht being now known and dis- 
tinguished from those of Haase by the 
name of Communists. 

Mr. Bevan’s study, which gives a lucid 
and impartial account of the details of 
this disruptive process, surveys its 
history up to the fall of Chancellor 
Michaelis in October, 1917. Since then 
little has happened to alter the situation 
described at the close of his book, ex- 
cept that the Spartacus riots and Lieb- 
knecht’s share in them have widened the 
breach between Haase’s following and 
the Communists. The present shows no 
signs of any inclination of the three 
groups to reunite on a common plat- 
form; not even the fear of a counter- 
revolution has been able to bring about 
a reconciliation. Never was German 
Social Democracy so weak and disunited 
as when it saw one of its leaders raised 
to the Presidency of the.German Reich. 


A Journalist in the Far East 


THE Far East UNVEILED. By Frederic 
Coleman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


R. COLEMAN at one time or an- 
other has spent a great while in 

the Far East. The present volume, how- 
ever, is the result of a special trip taken 
in 1916 for the Herald, of Melbourne, 
Australia. It is composed of a series of 
nearly sixty short chapters or notes 
dealing with different items of political 
and economic interest picked up in 
China, Korea, and Japan, and does not 
make pretense of being a comprehensive 
treatise on conditions in those countries. 
Mr. Coleman impresses one as an intel- 
ligent journalist and as without any 
thesis to prove. He does not seem to be 
especially anxious about the fate of 
China or the future of Japan, except in 
so far as the interests of the western 
world may be concerned. He is not in- 
dignant against the Japanese, but the 
facts which he saw and heard have led 
him to express few opinions favorable 
to that people and many to their dis- 
credit. “No Englishman will ever for- 
get the anti-British campaign in the 
Japanese press when Britain was fight- 
ing for her life,” he reports as the state- 


ment of one of the most prominent Eng- 
lishmen in the Far East. This cam- 
paign, Mr. Coleman points out, was not 
conducted by an irresponsible section of 
the press, but was begun by the influen- 
tial Tokyo Yamato, and participated in 
by all the other newspapers. 

Mr. Coleman has much to say regard- 
ing the matter of the Open Door in 
Manchuria, and closes his chapter with 
the answered question: “Has Japan kept 
her pledges? I am afraid that the most 
charitable of us would be compelled to 
answer, ‘Well, not exactly.’ ” 

In the great railway shops at Shaha- 
kou, near Darien, Mr. Coleman was in- 
terested to find many Chinese workmen 
employed and to learn that the Japanese 
freely admitted that the Chinese were 
decidedly better workmen than their own 
countrymen. 

Of the Koreans Mr. Coleman says: 
“You can hardly imagine the inherent 
gentleness of this people. They are so 
entirely helpless, so absolutely childlike, 
that no one but a brute would wound 
their feelings.” This, of course, was 
written before the recent troubles in 
Korea. 

The labor situation in Japan, our 
author finds far from satisfactory— 
long working hours, small pay, many 
women and children employed, and fac- 
tory conditions in many cases very bad 
indeed. 

In his last chapter, which is devoted 
to a discussion of Japan and American 
capital, he says: “My stay in Japan 
convinced me that American capital will 
find little opportunity for independent 
investment in China, however non-polit- 
ical its schemes may be, if Japan can 
get her own sweet way. Will she get 
her way? She will, unless the American 
Government makes a great fundamental 
change in its policy, which could only 
be born of a great change of heart.” 


The Run of the Shelves 


NE of the learned publishing insti- 

tutions of the world which have con- 
tinued to function steadily through the 
war is the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 
founded to promote researches into the 
history, literature, philosophy, and re- 
ligion of the Turks, Persians, and Arabs. 
When Gibb died prematurely in 1901 he 
was easily the greatest Turkish scholar 
of his time, and his magnificent but un- 
happily uncompleted “History of Turk- 
ish Poetry” is his abiding monument. 
In the series, founded to his memory by 
his mother, thirty-seven volumes of 
texts and translations have already ap- 
peared, seven of them since the outbreak 
of the war. Of these last the editors 
have been Italian, Egyptian, Persian, 
East Indian, and English; the contribu- 
tion of the East Indian was most curi- 


ously his Ph.D. thesis when studying 
at the charges of the English Govern- 
ment of India in a German university. 
The last volume, just issued, is a trans- 
lation by Guy Le Strange of the work 
of Hamd-Allah, a Persian geographer of 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Like the sheep’s head of tradition it is 
of a fine confused feeding. Its value to 
the scientific geographer is probably not 
great, but the student of more primitive 
geography, of folklore, and early voyages, 
of popular religion and traditional his- 
tory will find his matter here. Its read- 
ers will realize that the Arabian Nights 
is not a book of fairy tales, of imagina- 
tion all compact, but a record, behind a 
thin veil of romance, of the wonders of 
Allah in this earth of his. 


Two years before the outbreak of 
the war, Miss Marie Corelli wrote as 
follows: “It needs no gift of prophecy 
and no special intuition to see that we 
are on the brink of some tremendous 
change in the destinies of the human 
race (pages 44, 45, “My ‘Little Bit’”: 
George H. Doran Company). The 
promptitude of the universe in fulfilling 
Miss Corelli’s prediction seems to have 
pointed her out as its confidant and 
spokesman, and on the various topics 
handled in this collection of war-time 
miscellany her voice is authoritative, 
not to say imperious. Miss Corelli is a 
woman of the most unbending religious 
principles. She is critical of institu- 
tions, often disdainful of clergymen, 
and dogma in her mind has been vola- 
tilized into symbol. But she holds this 
reduced faith with an unimpaired fer- 
vency and defends her modernized God 
and Christ with the zeal of a Wesleyan 
and the rigor of a Covenanter. The war, 
for which we are to thank God but abhor 
the Kaiser, is the “punishment of na- 
tions for their unrepented wrongs to 
another” (page 204). Miss Corelli can 
lay her finger on the exact wrongs—so 
legible is the mind of Providence. Bel- 
gium erred in the Congo, and France 
excluded the name of God from the cur- 
riculum of her schools. In the last speci- 
fication Miss Corelli is unfair to the 
general sanity and moderate liberality 
of her own mind. 

There are obvious weaknesses in Miss 
Corelli, but we guess that the impartial 
reader who opens her volume with a 
smile will close it with a respect in 
which some penitence for that smile is 
mingled. She is masterful undoubtedly, 
but the excuse for mastership is service, 
and the book is conclusive as to the fact 
that service in many forms, by purse, 
pen, and voice, has been faithfully and 
bountifully rendered by Miss Corelli. In 
this nondescript handful of papers for 
the hour, some future Mommsen or 
Carlyle might almost read the war in 
epitome. He would find there the out- 
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break of hostilities, the martyrdom of 
Belgium, the faithfulness of the navy, 
the advent of America, the war work of 
women, the ingathering of recruits, the 
fidelity of Canada, the internment of 
aliens, the Red Cross and other charities, 
the traitors in high places, the restric- 
tions on travel, the raising of loans, the 
persecution of alleged “hoarders,” the 
vanishing potato and the deteriorating 
loaf. Miss Corelli’s convictions are 
mighty, and her dealings with the trans- 
gressor (a person in whose company she 
finds herself with alarming frequency) 
are summary and drastic. Has some one 
mentioned Hindenburg’s eye? “What 
have we to do with ‘Hindenburg’s eye,’ 
except bomb it out if we can” (page 
269)? Is it a question of sops for Bol- 
_shevism? “One does not offer a sop 
to a mad bull—one kills it” (preface 
ix). The style of these injunctions 
hardly suggests the vein of fervid, 
though florid, eloquence in which most 
of the book is written. 


Messrs. D. E. Watkins and R. E. 
Williams have compiled a book of school 
declamations or readings to which they 
have given the vaguely exhilarating title 
of the “Forum of Democracy” (Allyn 
and Bacon). The contributors to this 
volume are drawn from America, 
England, France, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
Belgium, Russia, and other states. 
The names are distinguished—Roosevelt, 
Asquith, Mercier, D’Annunzio, Maeter- 
linck, Kerensky. All the selections per- 
tain to the Great War, and the date of 
the earliest is confined by that boundary. 
The years 1914-1919 exhaust the his- 
torical perspective of this book. The 
past is shut off behind us as in those 
obsolete front scenes in the theatre in 
which the intervention of sliding doors 
cut off the background at a point six 
feet or so behind the footlights. Tem- 
porally we are left on a shelf, but at 
both ends this shelf is so far extended 
as virtually to circumscribe the world. 
The meeting of these two tendencies is 
illustrated with admirable clearness in 
the great temporal contraction and the 
vast compass in space or nationality of 
this otherwise not very salient little 
text-book. Culture once sought to liber- 
ate the human mind by giving it the 
freedom of the centuries, by making it, 
in a word, intersecular. Can the same 
result be brought to pass by making it 
international? In these days, when 
Broadway intersects the Strand and the 
Boulevard des Italiens runs into Fifth 
Avenue, are the Via Sacra and the street 
that is called Straight no longer neces- 
sary for the extension of our prome- 
nade? Can we trust to the nations to 
furnish to our sons the corrective and 
sanative variety which the ages offered 
to our fathers? The question is too in- 
volved for treatment in a random para- 


graph; a single observation must content 
us. Nations can profit by their mutual 
diversities only as they approach each 
other, and approximation means a reduc- 
tion of that difference to which it owes 
its stimulus and value. 


There are two ways of constructing 
a class-book of the history of religions. 
One is to use the services of a number 
of scholars, each an authority in his own 
field. The result will be comparative ac- 
curacy but lack of unity in method and 
even discord in fundamental ideas. If 
the teacher who uses the book knows his 
business these disadvantages will not 
matter greatly; for the sooner the stu- 
dent learns that in comparative relig- 
ions, as in folklore, which is essentially 
the same, you can turn and arrange the 
evidence to make almost anything of it 
the better it will be for himself and for 
the subject. The other is to give it all 
into the hands of one scholar and to let 
him read up on the religions which he 
does not already know. The result will 
be unity in handling of a kind, possibly 
misleading, and certain inaccuracy in 
parts. At the worst it will be like the 
celebrated article on Chinese metaphys- 
ics, and at the best, when an eminent 
scholar of wide sympathy and common 
sense is chosen, it will be as in “The 
History of Religions,” in the new “Re- 
ligious Science and Literature Series” 
(Macmillan), by Professor Hopkins of 
Yale. Professor Hopkins knows India 
thoroughly; that is his business. He 
has followed, too, the recent investiga- 
tions of Greek and Roman religion, that 
lies near to his business. For the 
others—and the whole religious world is 
surveyed, ancient and modern, from 
China to Peru, in these six hundred 
pages—he must rely on his training, in- 
sight, sympathy, and reading. The re- 
sult in this case is wonderfully good, 
especially when Professor Hopkins looks 
away from his accumulations of sup- 
posed facts and abandons himself to his 
own ideas and generalizations. These 
are always interesting and stimulating; 
a good teacher will know how to use 
them and a lazy student will nct be 
greatly injured by impressing them on 
his memory. As for details, Professor 
Hopkins seems to regard Methodism (p. 
592) as a product of High Church rit- 
ualism, and Agreement and Analogy in 
Mohammedanism (p. 476) as “works.” 


Until Gertrude Atherton set it forth 
in a brilliant historical novel, the pa- 
thetic romance of Concepcion Arguello 
was little known outside of California. 
Rezanov, the dashing Russian cavalier, 
who came out to Alaska in 1805 to set 
in order the affairs of the Russian- 
American Company, sails into San Fran- 
cisco Bay in his good ship Juno, and 
promptly falls in love with the daughter 


of the Spanish Commandante and they 
are betrothed. In California he sees 
visions of a great empire to be taken 
from the faltering hands of Spain over 
which he and his bride are to hold 
sway. He starts back to Russia prom- 
ising a speedy return to claim his 
fiancée, but falls ill in Siberia and dies 
there, and she waits in vain. “Rezanov” 
deserves to be termed an American 
classic; Boni and Liveright have done 
well to add it to their Modern Library 
series. 


The Redemption of | 
Philadelphia 


MERICAN cities are misgoverned 

because American citizens do not 
vote. The machine rarely commands the 
majority of the voters. If it has done 
so in Philadelphia, the reason is to be 
found in the overwhelming control of 
the city by one party. Thus, at the 
primaries of the week before last there 
were nearly 300,000 Republican votes 
cast, but less than 15,000 Democratic 
votes. The Democrats have sometimes 
done better than this. At the presi- 
dential election of 1916 they rolled up 
90,000 votes for Mr. Wilson. But the 
Democratic party organization has long 
been hopelessly discredited. It has be- 
come little more than a gang, ready to 
trade votes with the Republican factions. 
The position of the Republican organiza- 
tion has therefore been secure. When 
two parties are more or less evenly bal- 
anced, a comparatively small body of in- 
dependent voters can turn the scale. 
Other cities have administered salutary 
defeats to bosses in this fashion. But 
Philadelphia could redeem itself only by 
action within the Republican party. 
That is what it has done at last. By a 
narrow majority Congressman J. Hamp- 
ton Moore, backed by a Committee of 
One Hundred representing the party op- 
position to the machine, has won from 
Judge Patterson, the candidate of the 
machine, the Republican nomination for 
Mayor; and at the same time a majority 
of the Council has been secured for the 
forces of reform. 

Those who do not understand what 
political conditions in Philadelphia have 
been for many years will not realize the 
extent of this victory. The Republican 
vote is large enough to afford the luxury 
of two political factions. Eight years 
ago, when they quarreled, an independ- 
ent candidate for Mayor was elected. 
This was the late Rudolph Blankenburg, 
“The Rupert of reform,” who had 
fought many a fight for civic virtue. But 
the factions had only to unite to regain 
control. Four years ago the city was 


theirs again. Fortunately, however, the 
Vare faction did not play fair with the 
McNichol faction. It captured the weak 
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and inefficient Mayor and made him 
serve the purposes of the Vare contract- 
ing firm, which cleans (or does not 
clean) the streets and manages this and 
other lines of municipal business for 
its own profit. So McNichol, who has 
since died, and his friend Senator Pen- 
rose found themselves outside the breast- 
works. The dissatisfaction of the Sena- 
tor was first expressed by an alliance 
with the “Town Meeting party” two 
years ago. The organization won then, 
though the usually apathetic public 
opinion of the city had been stirred to 
protest. This year the organization was 
attacked from a new angle. The battle 
for good government was fought in the 
Republican primaries. 

It should be clearly understood that 
this battle was not like any previous 
one within the party. Senator Penrose 
stood against the Vares and with their 
opponents. That he has not been more 
scrupulous than they may readily be be- 
lieved. That he was moved in the pres- 
ent case by any unquenchable zeal for 
reform may readily be doubted. But 
he threw all his influence on the right 
side, and for that he should have the 
credit. The impression that he had 
any personal advantage to gain by the 
election of Mr. Moore is quite unjusti- 
fied. He did not select Mr. Moore as the 
candidate of the reform element. It 
was the Committee of One Hundred, 
men and women of light and leading, 
that did this. Senator Penrose might 
easily have preferred another candidate. 
The Congressman has been a strict, 
sometimes a narrow, party man, but he 
has never been tied to the Penrose 
chariot. Nor does his justification for 
leadership in a reform movement lie in 
his party services. His energy, hon- 
esty, and executive ability are his quali- 
fications. 

The fact that Mr. Moore carried the 
primaries by so small a margin that the 
result was for a time in doubt empha- 
sizes the fact that reform in Philadel- 
phia has a hard road to travel. In-the 
past, thousands of voters have shown 
their indifference to disgraceful condi- 
tions by staying away from the polls. 
Others, who would not for a moment 
admit any sympathy with municipal cor- 
ruption, voted for the organization as 
voters of the same class have voted for 
Tammany, because it bore the party 
label. Wealthy manufacturers sup- 
ported it because they regarded Repub- 
lican supremacy as essential to the main- 
tenance of a policy of high protection. 
Yet the organization was always what 
Elihu Root once called it—‘“a corrupt 


. and criminal combination masquerading 


under the name of Republicans.” It was 
really a liability to the party, not an 
asset. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
overthrowing it will readily be per- 
ceived. Even in this election, after its 


methods had been thoroughly exposed, 
after every newspaper in the city had 
taken a stand, and with one exception a 
firm stand, against it, there were emi- 
nently respectable citizens found to vote 
for its candidates. The greatest dis- 
appointment to the Moore forces came 
in the very wards where the strongest 
support was expected. The returns 
show positively that the “Contractor 
Combine” was defeated in the wards 
upon which its reliance had been mainly 
placed. 

There are intimations that the vote 
has not been correctly counted and that 
in many instances frauds were commit- 
ted by the Vare leaders. Whether this 
be true or not, two things are fairly ob- 
vious. One is that the agreeable per- 
sonality of Judge Patterson exercised a 
strong influence over many who did not 
approve the methods of the Vares. They 
persuaded themselves to believe that he 
would be better than his backers, despite 
plenty of evidence from the history of 
municipal administration that the oc- 
cupant of an office can not escape from 
a sense of obligation to those who put 
him there. Again, to some of these Mr. 
Moore was persona non grata because 
of his relations with a former city ad- 
ministration that went out in bad odor, 
of his record in Congress, of his paci- 
fism, not to say pro-Germanism, in the 
early days of the war. Nor did union 
labor take to him kindly, regarding him 
as a “reactionary.” These were some 
of the influences against him. 

The other plain conclusion to be 
drawn from the vote is that Vareism 
owed no small part of its defeat to its 
own followers. If the Vare wards had 
given Judge Patterson the customary 
organization majorities, he would have 
won the nomination. In other words, 
the plain wayfaring man showed in 
many cases a better comprehension of 
the real issue than the philosophical re- 
former. He felt more keenly the bur- 
den of misgovernment. He realized the 
menace to his family in dirty streets, in 
filthy slums, in the protection of crim- 
inals and thugs by the police. Then, 
too, no machine can exist long without 
incurring the enmities of disappointed 
politicians. In this election more than 
one such openly or secretly worked 
against the “Contractor Combine.” 

These are the chief circumstances 
which make the Philadelphia primaries 
of more than local interest. No city 
has stood more preéminently in the pub- 
lic eye as an example of municipal cor- 
ruption than Philadelphia. No city has 
been more firmly joined to its idols. Yet 
honest citizenship, although working 
against a strongly intrenched organiza- 
tion, although hampered in various 
ways, has at last achieved at least the 
beginning of its redemption. 

EDWARD FULLER 


Drama 
The Re-Opened Theatre 


HE cessation of the discord on 
Broadway and the reflux of an 
eager public into silenced lobbies and 
corridors leads one to remark with in- 
terest the very few cases in which the 
strike has proved deadly to a play. Off- 
hand, I could name but one instance, 
and it is curious that the most com- 
bative and irascible play on Broadway 
in August, Mr. Thomas Dixon’s “Red 
Dawn,” should have been the sole play 
to succumb, if indications are trust- 
worthy, to the onset of the strike. The 
melodramas, naturally invulnerable to 
catastrophes, have revived with the fa- 
cility of their own chloroformed or 
poniarded heroes. The re-emergent 
“Crimson Alibi” is once more gripping 
and dripping by turns at the Broad- 
hurst. A “Voice in the Dark,” profiting 
by a sightless and soundless interval, 
renews its exploitation of blindness and 
deafness at the Republic. “At 9:45,” 
which kept on heroically ticking when 
all the other clocks on Broadway had 
run down, is still giving perpetuity to a 
fateful moment at the Playhouse. At 
the Selwyn Mr. Walter’s “Challenge,” 
whose attack on labor leaders found an 
appropriate nemesis in its own interrup- 
tion by a labor strike, resumes its high 
place in the catalogue of plays which 
think that they think. 

The war-play still hangs out its flag, 
though one doubts the continuance of 
its vogue, and the appearance of “Civil- 
ian Clothes” at the Morosco is sugges- 
tive of the nearness of a time when the 
theatre may doff the khaki. The “Bet- 
ter ’Ole” seems to have intrenched itself 
in the favor of the public, and one is 
glad to see that “Friendly Enemies,” 
emulous of its young volunteer, has sur- 
vived its own decease. I am rather sorry 
that it now advertises the end of its 
run, because, in the general paucity of 
desert, “Friendly Enemies” is a deserv- 
ing play. It was rarely fortunate or 
unbelievably subtle in the fact that by 
portraying the revolt of a German 
against Germanism, it pleaded in a 
sense for the race by the very picture 
which intensified our horror at its con- 
duct. In the humors of returned sol- 
diership the “Five Million” at the Lyric 
has found excellent game, though its 
marksmanship seems to me less consum- 
mate than its delighted audiences 
suppose. 

Even literature is here and there re- 
surgent. Barrie’s “Dear Brutus” was 


long since laid to rest, and no manager 
has anointed its eyelids with the potion 
which would arouse it from its mid- 
summer night’s sleep in the enchanted 
wood. The “Jest” will continue to offer 
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to New York the sanguinary spectacle 
of the Italian Renaissance in the blithe- 
ness of its own renascence at the Ply- 
mouth. I know no fact of more hon- 
orable substance or more cheering 
augury than the prowess of “John Fer- 
guson,” which, active in the July lan- 
guors and peaceful in the August com- 
bats, now reaches the twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth week of its prosperity, at 
the Fulton. The three plays, taken to- 
gether, may arouse some wonder at the 
type of play which beguiles New York 
into a momentary forgetfulness of its 
hostility to literature. “Dear Brutus” 
is acrid; the “Jest” is terrible; “John 
Ferguson” is lacerating. They seem at 
first sight remote enough from the 
sort of play whose office is to recommend 
literature to a non-literary public. Ex- 
planations, however, are not wanting. 
Barrie is Barrie, and perhaps the philis- 
tine mind forgives his literature in the 
same spirit in which the democrat over- 
looks his title. The virus of literature 
was largely expurgated from the “Jest” 
in its passage from Italian to English 
and from shelf to stage, though its 
other viruses withstood the purge. The 
case of “John Ferguson” is quite excep- 
tional. The powerful and elementary 
appeal of home, a spring sparingly 
touched in contemporary literature, is 
here presented with a distance of setting 
and an originality of circumstance 
which takes off the odium of domesticity. 
One should be in no haste to draw glow- 
ing inferences from a single fact, how- 
ever gratifying. New York in the act 
of homage to literature is a good deal 
like Hamlet’s uncle on his knees. Dis- 
appointments and reverses are certain, 
and the final usefulness of any move- 
ment will hinge on its possession of the 
moral and material strength to outride 
reaction. The Theatre Guild is deserv- 
ing of subsidy in both kinds. 

In the newer comedies I note with 
pleasure certain instances in which zest 
combines in the friendliest manner 
with innocence and wholesomeness—a 
union the possibility of which seems to 
have escaped the notice of some mana- 
gers and playwrights. I name three 
comedies without disparagement to 
others with whose merits I have still to 
acquaint myself. Messrs. Booth Tark- 
ington and Harry Leon Wilson’s “Up 
from Nowhere,” at the Comedy, Messrs. 
Samuel Shipman and Percival Wilde’s 
“First Is Last,” at the Maxine Elliott, 
and Mr. Mark Reed’s “She Would and 
She Did,” at the Vanderbilt, are all, in 
their several ways and differing degrees, 
sound stage-ware; yet all are quite un- 
defiled by that form of sexuality which 
has furnished many recent comedies 
with a passport to fame hardly distin- 
guishable from the “Yellow Ticket.” 
All three give pleasure; in the two last 
the pleasure is keen. It is interesting 


to compare the reception of these plays 
with those offered to Mr. Owen Davis’s 
“Those Who Walk in Darkness” (not 
properly a comedy), at the 48th Street 
Theatre, and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s 
“Scandal,” at the 39th Street. Mr. 
Davis’s play is low without being ex- 
actly base, and Mr. Hamilton’s is base 
without being, in the class or caste 
sense, low. The first-named is not 
really welcomed, and the second receives 
a welcome which dissembles a rebuff. 
There is plenty of laughter and applause 
for Mr. Hamilton, but the crucial second 
act, in which the current stage, long 
studious in self-debasement, arrives at 
mastery in that facile art, leaves in the 
mind of the audience a question mark 
instead of the coveted exclamation point. 
Neither play is constructively sound. 
Mr. Hamilton, who was a diligent and 
provident artist in the “Blindness of 
Virtue,” now reposes on the fortunate 
discovery that prurience is a dispensa- 
tion from art. Some day the awaken- 
ing may be rude. It is no more possi- 
ble to content even sexualists with raw 
sex than to content drunkards with raw 
alcohol or gluttons with raw food. 

What impresses me in the plays of 
the hour and of the crowd is less the 
failure of the public taste to refine it- 
self, than its failure to define itself. Its 
first requirement, indeed, is definite 
enough; the public wants laughs, kisses, 
shudders, but its demand and its in- 
structions cease at this point. The pub- 
lic mind is simple and mysterious like 
a child’s, and like a child’s its mind is 
a mystery to itself. It can give no 
orders; it can only give vetoes, and, 
what is worse, it does not veto practices 
or qualities or elements, but simply 
plays. The public, though vastly good- 
natured, though compliant almost to 
the verge of complacency, is neverthe- 
less, finally, a hard master. Normally, 
a hard master is a good disciplinarian; 
a loose disciplinarian is a kind master; 
each state has its compensations. But 
the theatrical public is at the same time 
difficult and lax; it is a hard master and 
a loose disciplinarian; its refusals are 
many, but it has none of that constancy 
and consistency in refusal which is the 
essence of discipline. 

Nothing is harder to meet than the 
demand which is exacting without be- 
ing exact. No person is more trouble- 
some than the man who, when asked 
what he wants to read or to eat, replies 
with a genial disavowal of preference, 
“Almost anything.” Apart from its 
primary demand for shudders, laughs, 
and kisses, the public requirements and 
exclusions are unfixed. With the reser- 
vation just made, there is hardly a 
virtue which a dramatist is forced to 
regard as indispensable; there is hardly 
an enormity which he is called upon to 
abjure as fatal. Art is the adjustment 


of conduct to conditions; it thrives on 
conditions. High conditions make high 
art; many conditions and sharp condi- 
tions make exact art. The reason why 
our commercial drama, having sacrificed 
everything to pleasure, succeeds so in- 
differently in the task of pleasing is 
that the demand which it has to meet 
is almost a demand for unconditioned 
pleasure. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 


[Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little farther into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam- 
ing only books which ought to be available 
without much trouble, through publisher, 
book-seller, or public library. Books ob- 
scure or out of print are avoided, and books 
in English are preferred to those in other 
languages. These articles are in no sense 
bibliographies for the specialist, aiming 
at completeness, and including magazine or 
newspaper articles, but merely brief, im- 
partial, selected lists of books, new and 
old, which may help make the news of the 
week more intelligible. The articles are 
written by the Editor of Publications of 
the New York Public Library.] 


Treaties 


HE treaty has been on the front 

page of the newspapers for months, 

but as the debate over its ratification 

comes to an acute stage it may interest 

some readers to look at a few books 

upon the general subject of treaties and 
their making. 

Immediately we are in a different 
world. The pleasant and romantic sec- 
tions of the book-shelves devoted to 
China and Mexico, which we looked 
through last week and the week before, 
have changed to austere rows of heavy 
volumes, bound in sheep and duck. If 
you ask their custodian for something 
“authoritative but popular” on treaties, 
he reminds you, pityingly, that inter- 
national law is not a subject in which 
you may lightly dabble for a half hour 
to anything but your own confusion. 
And, if the spirit of the law has envel- 
oped him, he will put in front of you 
some “digest” in ten or twelve fat vol- 
umes, or some compilation of “cases” 
wherein the foot-notes and references 
cover nearly all of each page. 

Yet, if his sheep-bound books have not 
dried up his humanity, he may admit 
that Samuel B. Crandall’s “Treaties; 
their Making and Enforcement” (Byrne, 
1916) is an extensive study and an au- 
thoritative work. In this, the second 
edition (a stout book), the reader may 
pick and choose by aid of the table of 
contents, and learn what he wishes of 
the history of treaty-making in the 

(Continued on page 438) 
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Point 


“The executives of the present 

~ Crocker- Wheeler Company and 
Charles Curtis were the first to 
advocate and to adopt the indi- 
vidual motor drive—an idea 
that has since grown to immense 
proportions. 


“The Individual Motor Drive 
eliminates all the waste and dis- 
advantages of the old methods 
and provides economies and the 
increased efficiency so vital to 








the welfare of a growing con- 
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The Truth about China and Japan 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, author of “Indiscreet 
Letters from Peking,” “The Fight for the Re- 
public in China,” etc. 


The author has lived in China since childhood and for 
the past twenty years has held official positions of high 
importance in the Chinese Government. He is one of the 
great authorities on the Far East and his book is of vital 
importance at this time. It lays bare the whole situation. 
Words are not minced and China’s case is given a truthful 
and vigorous presentation. Ready Sept. 27. $2.00. 


Industrial Mexico (1919 Facts and Figures) 


By P. HARVEY MIDDLETON 


An important book giving actual facts and figures. In 
detailing present-day conditions and trade opportunities in 
Mexico, opinions, impressions, theories can be had from any 
one. The actual facts and figures can only be given after 
investigation of the ground by a man qualified to see and 
find out. Mr. Middleton is such a man, knowing Mexico 
from the Texas border to Yucatan. He has only recently 
returned from an exhaustive investigation of the whole 
Mexican field. Ready Oct. 18. $2.00. 


Mountain Paths 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, author of “The 
Blue Bird,” “The Life of the Bee,” etc. 


The first volume of essays by this famous author in three 
years. In the eighteen chapters a variety of subjects are 
treated, particular emphasis, perhaps, being given to the occult 
and the mystic. Ready Oct. 18. $1.75. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers New York 
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(Continued from page 436) 
United States, and of the powers and re- 
lations each to each of the President 
and the Senate. The effects of treaties, 
and the treaty relations of this with the 
other countries are adequately described. 
The learned author tells of the first 
President’s visit to the Senate and of 
his indignation at that body’s firmness, 
but he does not consider it appropriate 
to mention the expressions said to have 
been used by General Washington upon 
that occasion. The reader will have to 
go elsewhere to learn that they were 
quite unlike “Tut, tut!”. Coleman Phil- 
lipson, in his “Termination of War and 
Treaties of Peace” (Unwin, 1916), 
studies methods of ending wars, giving 
notable examples of armistices, prelimi- 
nary negotiations, and treaties, from 
the Crimean to the Second Balkan War 
of 1918. “The Great European Treaties 
of the 19th Century” (Clarendon Press, 
1918), by Sir Augustus Oakes and R. B. 
Mowat, is a book of modest and con- 
venient size, giving in full, or epitom- 
ized, the important treaties from 1815 
to 1918. Another book, not too long nor 
too technical for ordinary reading, is 
Sir Walter Phillimore’s “Three Cen- 
turies of Treaties of Peace and Their 
Teaching” (Murray, 1917). Possibly 
useful, although hardly more than a 
large pamphlet, is Arthur Ponsonby’s 
“Wars and Treaties, 1815-1914” (Allen 


& Unwin, 1918). It is good for the 
brief résumés of the treaties. 

There are convenient, single volumes 
dealing with the whole subject of inter- 
national law, and, of course, discussing 
treaties. Two of them are George B. 
Davis’s “Elements of International Law” 
(4th ed. Harper, 1916) and Thomas J. 
Lawrence’s “Principles of International 
Law” (Heath, 1912), while a valuable 
appendage to the latter is the same au- 
thor’s “Documents Illustrative of Inter- 
national Law” (Heath, 1914). 

The rapidly increasing flock of books 
about the League of Nations is one of 
a librarian’s problems to-day. Warm 
enthusiasm for the League (or for a 
League) is almost invariably their char- 
acteristic, and it may be cynicism which 
notes that so many of their authors 
were, fifteen or twenty years ago, touch- 
ingly confident about the powers of the 
Hague Court to abolish warfare. Two 
studies of a League, written before the 
one now under consideration was formu- 
lated, are Henry N. Brailsford’s “A 
League of Nations” (Headley, 1917) 
and Ralph C. Minor’s “A Republic of 
Nations” (Oxford Univ. Press, 1918). 
In “Some Historical Reflections on War, 
Past and Present” (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1916), by Viscount Bryce, is an address 
briefly and calmly discussing the theory 
of a league. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 

Birmingham, G. A. 
Doran. $1.50 net. 

Cabell, J. B. Jurgen. 
Bride & Co. $2 net. ; 

Clémenceau, Georges. The Strongest, 
Doubleday, Page. $1.75 net. 

‘ere J. S. Simon. $1.50 
et. 

Doyle, A. C. The Doings of Raffles Haw. 
Doran. $1.50 net. 

Fraser, W. A. Bulldog Carney. Doran. 

Crosbie. 


$1.50 net. 

Garstin, The Mud Larks, 
Doran. $1.50 net. 

Hedges, M. H. Iron City. Boni & Live- 
right. $1.75 net. 

Marks, H. K. Peter Middleton. Badger. 
$1.75 net. 

Merrick, Leonard. The Man Who Un- 
derstood Women, and Other Stories. Intro- 
duction by W. J. Locke. Dutton. $2 net. 

Norris, Kathleen. Sisters. Doubleday, 


Page. $1.60 net. 
i The Other Side of The 


Our Casualty, : 
Robert M. Me _ 


Doran. 
n 


Smith, H. J. 
- Doubleday, Page. $1.60 net. 
K. H. Barbara of Baltimore 


Loan, C. E. Taking the Count, 
Doran. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Abbot, W. J. The Story of Our Mer- 
chant Marine. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Hyndman, H. M. The Awakening of 
Asia. Boni & Liveright. $2 net. 
_ Morse, H. B. The International Rela- — 
tions of the Chinese Empire. 3 volumes, — 
Longmans, Green. $8 net. C 
Vizetelly, E. A. Paris and Her People. — 
Stokes. $4.50 net. 
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